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Tue principal event of the month has been 
the Alfred Millenary Celebration at Win- 
chester. We give some account of the pro- 
ceedings in another part of the present 
number of the Antiguary. 


It has been decided at Athens that invita- 
tions to a Congress of Archzeologists, to be 
held in the Greek capital in <\pril, 1903, 
shall be issued by a committee, composed of 
the Minister of Public Instruction and the 
Directors of the French and German Archzo- 
logical Institutes, with the Crown Prince as 
honorary president. The subjects of discus- 
sion will be notified beforehand. Five meet- 
ings will be held at Athens, and ten other 
meetings during excursions to Olympus, 
Delphi, and other places of antiquarian 
interest. The invitations will be addressed 
to all Governments, academies and Univer- 
sities in the world. It is estimated that 
about 500 delegates will attend the Congress. 


The Zimes makes the interesting and im- 
portant announcement that the celebrated 
collection of illuminated and other manu- 
scripts belonging to the Earl of Crawford 
has been sold ex dloc to Mrs. Rylands, the 
founder of the John Rylands Library at 
Manchester. The MSS. are some 6,000 in 
number, of every degree of rarity and beauty, 
and represent both Occidental and Oriental 
literatures. 


A curious and, indeed, almost incredible story 
comes from Peru. The grave of an “Inca 
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statesman ” is reported to have been opened 
recently near Lima, and in it, besides a 
skeleton in good preservation and numerous 
Peruvian antiquities, there was found a 
Roman denarius of the reign of Severus. 
The tomb is supposed to be a thousand 
years old, and how the coin got there is said 
to be puzzling local archeologists. One 
theory is that the denarius may have passed 
from one trader to another across Asia 
and the frozen Behring Straits, and thence 
south to Peru; but this seems rather a wild 
idea. 


% + & 
The Northumberland and Durham Archi- 
tectural and Archzological Society made an 
excursion to Norham in August, visiting 
Ladykirk, in Berwickshire, on the way. At 
Norham, the twelfth-century church dedi- 
cated to St. Cuthbert, which contains some 
very fine pre-Conquest stones, was inspected. 
Here Canon Greenwell mounted the pulpit, 
and discoursed racily about the history of 
the building, and related many interesting 
stories regarding ancient charters. The 
church was built by Bishop Flambard, 
probably about the same time as the castle. 
Much of the Norman work, however, was 
destroyed during the restorations which took 
place in 1617, 1846, and 1852. Still, there 
are sufficient remains of the fine old building 
to indicate its architectural character. These 
are: The round-headed arches between the 
nave and the south aisle, with their tall 
cylindrical columns; the stately chancel 
arch, with its three shafted piers; and the 
five round-headed and deeply-splayed arches 
in the south wall of the chancel, connected 
by the continuous label carved with zigzag. 
The aisles, vestry, and tower are modern. 
The church contains two beautiful recessed 
and canopied tombs, one on the south and 
the other on the north side of the chancel. 
The former is of exquisite fourteenth-century 
workmanship, and supports on its slab the 
cross-legged effigy of a knight clad in mail. 
The bell in the tower is inscribed: ‘ Anthony 
Bartlet made me 1670.” The black oak 
fittings and reredos are from Durham Cathe- 
dral. Apart from its connection with the 
introduction of Christianity into England, 
the church is a magnificent specimen of early 


architecture. 
20 
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We note with deep regret the death of Mr. 
J. Lewis André, F.S.A., which took place 
at his residence, Sarcelles, Horsham, on 
August 9. Born in London in 1833, Mr. 
André had lived at Horsham for about thirty 
years. In early life he followed the profes- 
sion of an architect, but had not practised it 
for many years. His kindly nature had 
endeared him to a large circle of friends. As 
an antiquary, he was well known by his 
frequent and valuable contributions to the 
publications of the Sussex and Surrey 
Archeological Societies, of which he had 
been a member almost from the date of his 
arrival at Horsham. Mr. André was also an 
occasional and highly-valued contributor to 
the Antiguary. His last article in these 
pages was on “St Katharine in Art, Legend, 
and Ritual,” which appeared in our issue for 
August, 1900. 

Another well-known archeologist, the Rev. 
E. Lewes Cutts, died on September 3. He 
was the author of several books, including 
Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses, 
Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, 
Early Christian Art, Parish Priests and 
their Peoplein the Middle Ages, etc. Healso 
contributed a volume on Colchester to the 
** Historic Towns” series. 

We also regret to record the death of Mr. 
John Taylor, of Northampton, who passed 
away on August 25. He wasan indefatigable 
worker at the bibliography of his county. 
His chief work was the Bibliotheca Northan- 
‘oniensis, which occupied him for some forty 
years, and which contains the title-pages and 
collations of 30,000 Northamptonshire publi- 
cations. Mr. Taylor also did much good ser- 
vice by the reproduction in facsimile of old 
pamphlets and broadsides relating to the 
county. 


Workmen employed in a field at the north 
end of Sycamore Terrace, Bootham, York, 
discovered a week or iwo ago a stone coffin, 
which on being opened was found to con- 
tain a skeleton lying on its back in a fair 
state of preservation. It is believed to be 
that of .a woman. The teeth were almost 
perfect. In the coffin there were a broken 
vase or lamp of blue glass and two or three 
metal armlets. A curious discovery was 
recently made by the Wemyss Coal Com- 


pany at an old disused pit at the Blair Burn, 
Fifeshire. In the course of some work under- 
taken in order to prevent flooding, there 
have been discovered a large number of 
miners’ tools, such as were in use 300 years 
ago. The shovels are all made of wood, 
some of them being as good as on the day 
they were made, The picks and mells are 
iron. It is further stated that there are 
huge blocks of coal lying about, all cut out 
with the pick, so large as to puzzle a present- 
day collier how they accomplished the task 
of cutting them out. It is 275 years since 
the mine was worked. 


e & 

Mr. George Gibbons, of Tilford, Farnham, 
writes : “The flint implement found by Mr. 
J. Russell Larkby has every appearance, 
from the engraving submitted, to be simply a 
cutter and borer in combination, which flint 
the user held by the stem in his hand. Such 
“combination” implements are frequently 
met with in this locality, and even some . 
bearing four distinct implements, viz., strike- 
light, rubber, cutter, and borer ; but these, 
however, are only found here in Neolithic 
flints. Probably the one Mr. Larkby has 
obtained is a Paleolithic implement, as it 
was found 18 inches below the surface of the 
ground. ‘This is an unusual depth for Neo- 
lithic flints, which are usually met with, at 
least in this neighbourhood, at 2 or 3 inches 
below the surface. If Mr. Larkby’s flint 
should be a Paleolithic one, it is then very 
much less common than the combination 
tools of the newer age, and consequently 
more valuable.” 


A volume on Closeburn (Dumfriesshire)— 
Reminiscent, Historic and Traditional, by 
R. M. F. Watson, is announced for im- 
mediate publication by Messrs. Inglis Ker 
and Co., of Glasgow. The book, besides 
containing many details concerning the 
churches, houses, and hamlets of the district, 
promises much matter of interest regarding 
local folklore, legends, and customs, and 
especially the ancient games of curling and 
quoiting. The price to subscribers will be 


5s. net. 
te 


“The excavations at Caerwent, near Chep- 
stow,” writes Mr. A. T. Martin, hon. secretary 
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of the Caerwent Excavation Fund, “are in 
full progress at the present moment, and 
although the houses uncovered during the 
past two years have been again covered up, 
the results of this season’s work are such as 
to amply repay those who are interested in 
the history of Roman Britain for the trouble 
of making a pilgrimage to this ancient site. 
These results are, mainly, a house of unusual 
size in the south-west quarter of the city, 
and the gate in the north city wall, which, as 
regards the extent of its preservation, is 
perhaps unique. The excavations will, if 
possible, continue till October, and will, if 
our funds allow, be re-opened early next 
year. For any assistance to our funds we 
shall be most grateful, as we have a very 
promising site of at least 4 acres secured 
for further excavations, but have as yet no 
means for providing for the expenses of 
labour. Descriptions and plans of our 
previous work are now in the press, and 
will appear in the forthcoming volume of 
Archeologta.” 


 f & & 
The Council of the Yorkshire Archzeological 
Society have issued an urgent appeal on 
behalf of Howden Church, one of the most 
magnificent achievements of the church- 
builders of the Middle Ages. The establish- 
ment has suffered severely since its dissolu- 
tion in the first year of Edward VI., when 
the fabric funds were diverted into private 
hands. The condition of the building was 
reported on in 18y6 by the Vicar and church- 
wardens, when it was stated that the “ choir 
and chapter- house most urgently require 
attention. They are necessarily much ex- 
posed to the weather, and in many parts the 
masonry is suffering severely from the effects of 
water finding its way into the walls through 
the open joints—defects which are indicated 
clearly enough by the growth of vegetation 
on the upper parts of the walls... . The 
east end and chapter-house justly rank 
among the finest architectural achievements 
of their respective periods.” Some repairs 
were effected, but the funds forthcoming 
were not sufficient for all required to be 
done. Portions of the tracery fell from the 
chapter-house windows in 1896, and last 
year there was additional damage. Now the 


upper parts of the chapter-house walls are 





rapidly becoming more unsafe in places, and 
urgently require the attention that all lovers 
of our ancient buildings wish to see given. 
There can be no desire to see this beautiful 
edifice fall into further decay, yet this must 
be so with the vegetation, which for years 
past has been flourishing at the top of the 
stonework, pushing out the, stones, and 
gradually, but surely, bringing the whole 
wall to the front, when it will collapse. This 
can only be a question of time, and a 
successful effort is hoped to result from the 
appeal in order to save this fine piece of 
work. The promoters of the movement, the 
Vicar and churchwardens, point out that 
Howden is not a wealthy town, and though 
the parishioners maintain the nave and 
transepts, which are used for the services 
of the church, the repair of the ruined parts 
of the church is beyond their resources. 
Nothing in the way of so-called restoration is 
to be attempted, the object being to preserve, 
not to restore. Not a single old stone is to 
be replaced by new simply because it is 
decayed ; indeed, no new stonework will be 
inserted at all, except in the few cases where 
this is found to be a necessity to secure the 
stability of the structure. Mr. J. Bilson, 
F.S.A., has superintended the work so far, 
and this has been examined on behalf of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, and the principle adopted has been 
approved. ‘The Council of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society are persuaded that 
the preservation of this exquisite building 
can be in no better hands, and the generosity 
of the public is being appealed to. 


te 
The Pan-Celtic Congress held recently in 
Dublin was very successful as regards the 
numbers in attendance and the general in- 
terest shown, but its results were not of very 
special value. There were some amusing ex- 
hibitions of costumes claiming to be national 
—one gentleman performing with marked 
agility an Irish jig in a remarkable costume 
of green and gold—and interesting discussions 
of national games and dances. Two folk-song 
concerts, given in connection with the Con- 
gress, produced a number of songs representa- 
tive of the five Celtic nations, which greatly 
delighted the audiences. We should be glad 
to see carried out a suggestion which was 
20 2 
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made, that a volume should be published 
containing a collection of the most typical 
Celtic folk-songs, with an essay explaining 
the peculiarities of the airs of each nation. 
Among the various papers read, that of most 
solid value was by Professor Kuno Meyer 
on the present state of Celtic studies. The 
learned reader gave a glowing picture of their 
present flourishing condition, and urged that 
a chair of Celtic should be established either 
in connection with Dublin University or with 
any new Roman Catholic University founded 
in Ireland. One immediate result of Pro- 
fessor Meyer's address was the passing of a 
resolution in favour of the formation of a 
committee to arrange for the publication of 
a bibliography of Celtic works. We trust that 
this resolution may not remain an expression 
of pious opinion, but may lead to practical 
results. It is proposed to hold the next Pan- 


Celtic Congress in the Isle of Man in 1902. 


What a blessed word “totemism” is! The 
Hon. Auberon Herbert has been writing long 
letters to the Zimes with regard to certain 
stones, of apparently artificial form, taken 
from gravel-beds the age of which has yet to 
be determined, and these stones he dubs 
“totems.” Professor A. C. Haddon, in an 
able letter to the Zimes of September 13, 
nails this loose use of a word which has a 
definite meaning to the counter. ‘“ There 
are,” he says, “many animal and plant cults 
in the world—totemism is one of them; 
indeed, it is probable that what is described 
as ‘totemism’ among one people may be 
different from what is called ‘totemism’ else- 
where. Should this prove to be. the case, 
the term should be restricted to practices and 
beliefs which are undoubtedly similar to those 
of the Ojibway cult. It is entirely unwarrant- 
able to speak of every animal cult as 
‘totemism’; the elucidation of primitive 
beliefs is rendered more difficult, one might 
say it is made almost impossible, by such 
looseness of terminology. It is not going 
too far to assert that, whatever the stones 
may be, they can never be proved to be 
totems or representations of totems.” We 
hope Mr. Herbert will take Professor Haddon’s 
advice, and submit his evidence to anthropo- 
logical or archeological experts, who are sure 
to give it full consideration. 


The Rev. W. Miles Barnes, of Monkton 
Rectory, Dorchester, writes: “ Your con- 
tributor Mr. H. P. Feasey, in the September 
Antiquary, states that in the south aisle of 
Milton Abbey Church a curious wooden 
tabernacle is hanging, and that it is thought 
to be the only example remaining in the 
country. He will be interested to know that 
this tabernacle has been examined, and that 
there are still bell-hangings within it; it is 
therefore in all probability the cage of a 
sanctus-bell. ‘There is in Wells Cathedral a 
thirteenth-century receptacle for containing 
the consecrated elements (it is believed) for 
suspending over the altar, though it is quite 
possible that this may be only a lantern. I 
do not remember whether the museum which 
contains this object is actually within the 
precincts of the cathedral.” 


&¢ & 
Another correspondent, Mr. A. J. Higgs, of 
Gravesend, writes with regard to the cases of 
heart- burial mentioned on p. 248 of our 
issue for August: “I notice that one at 
least has been overlooked, viz., that at Hol- 
brook Church, Suffolk (vide Journal of British 
Archeological Association, vol. xxi.,and Arche- 
ological Journal, vol. xxi.). At the former 
reference a graphic description is given, with 
a sketch. I am not aware of any other 
instance of heart-burial beyond those men- 
tioned in your article.” 
a er 
Mr. George Gregory, of Bath, will shortly 
publish Zhe Eighteenth-Century Architecture 
of Bath, by Mowbray A. Green, A.R.I.B.A,, 
being an account of the principal buildings 
erected in Bath during the eighteenth century 
by John Wood and his son, and by Thomas 
Baldwin and others. The book will be illus- 
trated by 100 plates, together with plans, 
sections, and other architectural details. It 
will be issued in four parts, large quarto, at 
the price, to subscribers, of 7s. 6d. per part. 
One payment of 30s., in advance, for the four 
parts will éntitle the subscriber to have the 
work bound free of charge. 
de 

A newspaper correspondent at Frankfort-on- 
Main writes that Roman remains have been 
discovered at Nauheim, Hesse. In laying 
out the new cemetery the workmen struck 
upon some foundations, which turned out to 
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be somewhat extensive. In the course of 
their digging they came upon two large 
columns, some broken tiles, and a perfectly 
preserved bowl. The discovery was com- 
municated to Herr Soldan, the Ministerial 
Councillor who has charge of these matters. 
He immediately set out for Nauheim, and, 
having seen the finds, declared them to be 
undoubtedly Roman, probably dating from 
an unusually early period. He is of opinion 
that the walls and pillars belong to what was 
probably an important Roman colony, and 
considers it likely that the Romans had 
established baths at Nauheim. Systematic 
excavations under proper supervision are to 
be made at once. 


Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie lectured at 
Scarborough, on August 26, on “The 
Antiquity of Man in Egypt.” ‘Towards the 
close of his lecture Professor Petrie remarked 
that we had in Egypt an unbroken chain of 
historic record handed down from hand to 
hand from 5000 B.c., and a chain of actual 
objects made and handled, going back to 
about 2,000 years more, giving us a view of 
g,000 years unbroken in human history. Yet 
we were far from the beginning. ‘There were 
traces still which showed that civilization 
must have come in from another country— 
but from where one had not the slightest 
idea—with copper, and fine work in flint and 
stone, and good pottery. In the earliest 
graves figures of a race of the bushmen type 
were found, similar to those found both in 
France and Malta, proving that the race had 
extended over Africa and into Europe. Then 
there were figures of women captured from 
earlier races, which were probably Paleolithic. 
In conclusion, the lecturer hinted at the time 
when the climate of Egypt was totally different 
from what it is to-day, when the rainfall 
fertilized what is now a desert, and when 
animals of which all trace is now lost in- 
habited the country. Other lands, he added, 
might show an age of man more remote by 
physical evidences, but nowhere could we 
feel more plainly the certainty of the age of 
man than where 9,000 years of continuous 
remains did not yet bring us into the vast 
periods of those climatic and geological 
changes through which man had kept up the 
change of life to the present day. 


Among the discoveries of the present season 
at Silchester are two very fine specimens of 
Roman tessellated pavements, which were 
uncovered towards the end of July. One 
is circular, the other square, and both exhibit 
a neat plaited design. Good illustrations of 
the two floors were given in the Sphere of 
September 7., 


At the meeting of the Anthropological section 
of the British Association at Glasgow, on 
September 13, Mr. Arthur J. Evans gave 
an account of the Neolithic settlement at 
Knossos, and its place in the history of the 
A‘gean culture. The Hill of Mphele, at 
Knossos, he said, which contained the re- 
mains of the Palace of Minos and early 
houses going back to the pre-Mykenzan 
or Kamaran period of Crete, proves to have 
been the scene of a much earlier and very 
extensive Neolithic settlement. The remains 
were contained in a stratum of light clay 
underlying the later prehistoric buildings. 
This stratum contained an abundance of 
primitive, dark, hand-made pottery. Stone 
implements abounded. Among these were 
300 celts or axes, besides chisels, adzes, 
hammers, and other implements. The most 
characteristic were the stone maces, the 
occurrence of which brought the British 
stoné age to near relation with that of 
Anatolia, and, indeed, of Western Asia 
generally. Another interesting feature was 
the finding of small human images in clay 
or marble. They conform to a special type. 
They were broad-thighed, had the hands 
crossed over the breast, and retained traces 
of the girdle. The probability is that these 
images were derived through intermediate 
types from clay figures of the Babylonian 
mother goddess such as those lately found 
at Nippur. This Neolithic settlement at 
Knossos is the first one of the kind to be 
explored in the Greek world. In many ways 
it throws a new light on the beginning of 
civilization in that area. The Neolithic 
structure originally underlay later buildings 
belonging to three distinct classes: the 
Kamaran or early Metal Age period of 
Crete, from 2800 to 2200 B.c., the Transi- 
tional period, and the Mykenzan period 
proper, the flourishing epoch of which is 
approximately fixed about 1550 Bc. It 
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would be rash to place the date of the 
lowest limit of the settlement later than 
about 3000 B.c., but the higher limits carry 
us back to a very much more remote date. 


GS 


Morman features in Hold 
Churches, East Riding, 
Borkshite. 


By THE Rev. E. Mauve Cote, M.A., F.G.S. 
— 

Fare Chalk Wolds of the East Riding 
Be are little known even to Yorkshire- 
ed.) men. Railways skirt them on 
either side, and two or three run 
through them, but the passengers do not 
alight; they only hurry on to Bridlington, 
Driffield, or Beverley. Yet there is some 
beautiful and unique scenery in the Chalk 
Dales, and a greater wealth of old Norman 
churches than is perhaps to be found else- 
where in a limited area. 

In 1070 A.D. the whole of the Wolds was 
devastated by order of William the Con- 
queror, as recorded in Domesday, compiled 
in 1086 A.D., and even then reported as 
“vasta.” If the existing churches were not 
actually demolished, at all events, under such 
circumstances, they would naturally fall into 
decay and have to be rebuilt. The early 
part of the twelfth century was a great build- 
ing age for churches. The manors, which 
were portioned out among the followers of 
the Conqueror, naturally called for the 
restoration or the building of a church for 
the use of the sub-tenants of varying degree. 
The wonder is that so many remains still 
exist. In some cases, as at Cottam, Cowlam, 
Butterwick, and Reighton, the fonts only re- 
main, and beautiful they are. Probably no 
larger group of fine fonts can be found in the 
kingdom than on the Wolds. The Saxon 
font at Hutton Cranswick has unfortunately 
been removed to the museum of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society. 

1. FRIDAYTHORPE.—Thereisa fine Norman 
chancel arch. The south doorway shows 
somewhat late Norman chevron work in the 
arch, which consists of three orders. There 
are shafts with carved capitals in the angles, 
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and a carved abacus of very early date is 
continued some little distance on either side 
on the south wall. 

2. GARTON ON THE WoLps.—The Norman 
tower is extremely massive, and as wide as 
the nave. The west door is very fine, deeply 
recessed with four shafts. ‘The upper order 
of the arch is carved with the half-pellet, star, 
and billet ornaments; the three lower ones 
consist of chevrons. The windows of the 
nave are high up and deeply splayed. The 
chancel arch is a splendid specimen in three 
orders, the upper one showing the pellet, the 
others the chevron. The south doorway has 
been almost entirely restored, but evidently 
from the old pattern, with a shallow pediment 
somewhat similar to that at St. Margaret’s-at- 
Cliff, near Dover, but not so elaborately 
carved. Sixteen original corbels remain on the 
south side of the church and twenty-three on 
the north, all carved. The chancel is new. 

3. Grimston, Nortu.—The church is 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, and has an image 
of the saint on the west wall of the tower. 
The figure carries a crozier, with head point- 
ing outwards. In the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1833 it is stated that “statuary was 
practised by the Normans, but few remaining 
monuments of their genius exist.” The writer 
mentions six, among which he classes that at 
Grimston, in Yorkshire, as ‘‘ specimens of the 
most ancient statues remaining in England.” 

There isa Norman south doorway to which 
one descends by several steps, as is often the 
case on the Wolds. The churches seem to 
have been intentionally built below the level 
of the surface. The chancel arch is plain 
early Norman work, not in the centre, but 
nearer the south wall of the nave than the 
north. The chief glory of the church is its 
font. It is very massive, consisting, of course, 
of a single block of stone 38 inches in 
diameter, being the largest on the Wolds 
with the exception of Kirkburn, which 
measures exactly the same. The carving on 
it represents the Crucifixion, St. Nicholas, 
and the Last Supper. Six Apostles are 
shown on either side of our Lord, seated at a 
table with food on it, and their legs and feet 
appear below. This is considered a unique 
feature. 

4. GRINDALYTHE, Kirpy.—This church 
has been restored. The tower alone remains. 
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It is one of those slender, unbuttressed 
towers, with west doorway and mid-wall 
belfry windows, which show a very early date. 
It is doubtless eleventh-century work. 

5. KitHam has a fine, rather late, Norman 
south doorway, and had originally small 
Norman windows high up in the nave, which 
have been built up, but still show through 
the plaster. Iam told that there are many 
Norman carved stones built into the belfry 
chamber. 

6. KirnKBURN.—In ro8othe manorof Kirk- 
burn belonged to Robert le Brus. He died 
in 1090. In 1119 this Robert’s son and 
successor founded Guisborough Priory, and 
gave to it the church at Kirkburn and two 
carucates of land. But was it the existing 
church, or only the great tithes? For many 
years I thought that he built the church, but 
from a careful consideration of its elaborate 
ornamentation I am now of opinion that it 
was not built before 1150, and if so, its 
builders would probably be the monks of 
Guisborough. Its magnificent south doorway, 
ornamented with the figures of animals, 
beakheads, and chevrons, reminds one in its 
upper portion of the west doorway of 
Iffey. ‘The beautiful Norman chancel arch 
is richly moulded in chevrons ;_ three 
Norman windows on the north side of the 
nave have shafts in the angles, and are 
surmounted by chevron work. The tym- 
panum of the north doorway has been filled 
up later; it has a plain shaft on either side, 
with carved capital, and a square abacus 
above carved with the “star” pattern. There 
are thirty-four ancient corbels on the south 
side and forty-three on the north, all carved. 
On the chancel wall facing the nave on the 
south side there is a consecration cross. 

The richly-carved font measures 38 inches 
in diameter, the same size as that at North 
Grimston. It was carefully figured by Mr. 
T. Brown, and published in the (?) Archio- 
logical Journal. He calls it a Saxon font, but 
I think without sufficient reason. 

A peculiar feature of the church is the 
narrow exposed staircase of stone ascending 
to the belfry chamber, first on the south side 
of the tower, and then across its western wall. 
I fancy it is unique. Thechancel is modern. 

7. SPEETON.—This forlorn-looking and 
despised church contains a very early low 
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Norman chancel arch. It may even be 
Saxon. Doubtless much of interest would 
be found if in the first instance the walls 
could be stripped of their thick, filthy plaster. 
There is one narrow Norman window on the 
south side opening into the nave with a very 
wide splay inside. 

A stone built into the west wall is carved 
with the “star” pattern. On the east wall of 
the chancel are indications of some beauti- 
fully carved canopies of a much later date, 
half buried in plaster. There are two piscinze 
side by side, and a small circular plain font 
on the floor of the chancel. 

The only windows of the church are on the 
south side, the site being greatly exposed to 
gales. A little money carefully and judiciously 
laid out on this ancient fabric might make it, 
without doubtful restoration, a gem instead of 
a by-word. 

8. Tuwinc.—The Norman chancel arch 
is of three orders, simply chamfered. The 
capital of the pillar next to the nave is carved 
with the “star” pattern, the other two are 
scolloped. In each case the abacus is 
square. Asmall Norman window remains in 





FIG. I. 


the south side of the nave, 6 inches wide, 
3 feet 104 inches high. ‘The outside splay 
measures 1 foot 5 inches, the inside 3 feet 
7 inches. 

There is a fine circular Norman font 
carved with a diamond pattern, and sur- 
rounded at the top with a sort of cable 
ornamentation. The south doorway, of which 
an illustration is given (Fig.1), is very interest- 
ing. In the centre of the tympanum is 
carved an Agnus Dei, surrounded by a semi- 
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circle of chevron work ; a plain arch of stone 
follows, and projecting over all another arch 
composed of chevrons. ‘The shaft, capital, 
and abacus on either side are elaborately 
carved, the main ornament being the “star” 
pattern. 

The Norman builders were very careless 
about their foundations— witness Peter- 
borough, Selby and Carlisle. No old church 
on the Wolds has any foundations to speak 
of, but I noticed at Thwing that the corners 
of some of the walls rested on large ice-borne 
boulders which had been utilized for the 
purpose. 

g. WEAVERTHORPE.—In King Edward’s 
time Eldred, Archbishop of York, held this 
manor, and at the time of the Survey it 
belonged to Thomas, Archbishop, and 
Treasurer of Bayeux. It was during his 
episcopacy that the church was probably 
built or restored, as it exhibits very early 
work in the mid-wall belfry windows of the 
tower, which is unbuttressed, and besides 
contains a Saxon font. It is thoroughly 
Norman, however, in design, consisting of a 
nave and square-ended chancel. There is no 
west door. Over the tower arch there is a 
window opening into the nave, a very unusual 
circumstance, but occurring, according to the 


Builder (November 17, 1900), in some forty 


other churches with similar slender un- 
buttressed towers, chiefly in the North of 
England. 

10. WETWANG.—This manor also belonged 
to the Archbishops of York from very early 
times, who would be sure to provide a church. 
Doubtless there was an ancient Saxon church 
here, but there are obviously no remains, as 
Saxon churches were generally constructed of 
wood. The church is now undergoing care- 
ful restoration, intended to be a model one, 
and many interesting features are being 
discovered—e.g., a number of voussoirs 
belonging to a Norman doorway scattered 
about in the south wall. The carvings 
exhibit beak-heads, faces, and other designs, 
but are extremely rude, and point to an 
early date. The Norman pillars are round 
and octagonal alternately; one has a 
scolloped capital, with plain square abacus 
chamfered off below. The bases of all have 
Norman mouldings. The font is circular, 
and ornamented with somewhat rude inter- 


lacing Norman arches. The tower, which is 
later, is as wide as the nave. 

11. WHARRAM-LE-STREET.—An old Roman 
road from Malton to Beverley ran across the 
Wolds through this village, whence it obtained 
its name. The tower, almost the only re- 
maining portion of the original church, is 
very ancient. According to the Builder, 
already quoted, there are reasons for supposing 
it to be of pre-Conquest date. I am some- 
what disposed to doubt this, but leave others 
to judge, giving impartially the result of my 
own observations after many visits. 

The tower is tall and slender, with no 
buttresses. ‘The stones are large and some- 
what irregularly built, but there is no long- 
and-short work. The belfry openings are 
similar to those at Lincoln (St. Mary-le-Wig- 
ford and St. Peter-at-Gowt), but somewhat 
narrower, with a round shaft and projecting 
impost in the centre of the wall. On either 
side of them there is what is called “ strip- 
work,” similar to that of St. Mary, Bishophill, 
York. Originally the openings came down 
to the string-course high up in the tower, but 
have been partially built up at the bottom, as 
at Wetwang. There are two narrow lights on 
the west wall of the tower, the heads of which 
are each cut out of a single stone. There is 
a west doorway in the tower somewhat 
similar to that of Middleton, near Pickering. 
It is extremely narrow, with plain round 
shafts in the angles, surmounted by a capital 
carved with a plain-inverted triangle, but 
with no ring between it and the shaft. On 
the top there is a plain square abacus. The 
original tympanum, which measures only 
2 feet 6 inches wide, has disappeared, and 
the space has been filled in with glass. The 
lower half of the doorway has been built up, 
the upper half, with tympanum, converted 
into a window. 

The south doorway is Norman, the outer 
semicircle of stones being ornamented with 
chevrons above and round billets below. The 
voussoirs of the inner arch consist of two 
semicircular convex rounded mouldings with 
one concave between. Originally there were 
shafts in the angles, but they have disappeared, 
and only portions of the capitals remain. 

The tower arch is of the horse - shoe 
pattern, a unique feature on the Wolds. The 
single shaft, capital, and abacus on either 
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side are similar to those on the west doorway. 
Only the piers of the chancel arch remain, 
with a shaft, capital, and square abacus facing 


the nave on either side. The stones 
apparently run through, capped by a con- 
tinuation of the moulding of the abacus, but, 
being covered up with plaster, cannot be 
determined. The “star” pattern is figured at 
one corner. ‘The font is circular, perfectly 
plain, 32 inches in diameter. I consider this 
church to be the oldest on the Wolds, and 
certainly of the eleventh century. 

12. WoLD Newron.—This is asmall church, 
evidently of Norman foundation, but exhibit- 
ing few remains beyond a beautiful doorway, 








of which presently. The chancel arch appears 
to have been remodelled, but its supporting 
piers are of very early work, the stones 
running right through. There is a shaft and 
capital on either side facing the nave of early 
Norman date. A solitary early Norman 
window remains in the south side of the 
nave near the chancel arch, ro inches wide, 
4 feet 7 inches high, with a splay outside of 
1 foot 3 inches and inside of 3 feet 2 inches. 
The font is Norman, carved, circular, but of 
smaller dimensions than any other on the 
Wolds, being only 194 inches in diameter. 

The chief glory of the church is the 
’ beautiful carving of the south doorway, of 
which an illustration is given (Fig. 2). 

The centre of the tympanum is occupied by 
a Maltese cross. In the upper left-hand space 
facing the spectator are three flat pellets, on 
the right a raised ring. Outside the cross, 
which is enclosed in a circle, are carved a 
number of square billets, such as are repre- 
sented in heraldry as “chequy.” The 
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tympanum proper is surrounded by an arch 
of thirteen voussoirs of more than one 
pattern, but mainly of the “star” ornamen- 
tation, which was largely in use in the time 
of Henry I.—#¢., from A.D. 1100 to A.D. 1135. 
It contains also several circles of different 
sizes, divided into eight portions. An outer 
semicircle of voussoirs surrounds the former. 
It is composed of rounded billets, arranged 
in two rows alternately. 

On either side of the doorway are plain 
shafts, but the capitals are elaborately 
ornamented, consisting of the “ star” pattern, 
‘square billet,” “lozenge,” “hatched,” and 
circles divided into octagons. On the left- 
hand side in the space corresponding to the 
circle on the right is carved a partridge 
(omitted in the illustration). All of these 
features refer to a very early date. 

In conclusion, I have to say that, in my 
opinion, the twelve churches mentioned above, 
so far as their existing remains afford a 
criterion, were built in the following relative. 
order : 


Last quarter of eleventh century: Wharram- 
le-Street, Kirby Grindalythe. 

First quarter of twelfth century: Weaver- 
thorpe, Speeton, Wold Newton, 
Thwing, Fridaythorpe, North Grim- 
ston, Wetwang. 

Second quarter of twelfth century : Kilham, 
Garton, Kirkburn. 
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Che Ancient Barony of Ceallach 
€achach. 


By THE Rev. J. B. McGovern. 
<—- 


Magh Samhradain snaidhm go neart, 
Air Theallach Eachaidh oir dheire. 


Mac Gauran, the mainstay of strength, 
Rules over the noble Tullaghan. 
O’Dugan, Top. Hist. Poem, 1372. 


—,ORTH-WEST of County Cavan, in 
East Brefney, and lying between 
Leitrim and Fermanagh, stood the 
ancient Barony or Tribeland of 
Tullaghaw or Tullyhaw. This latter is the 
Anglicized form of Teallah Eachach or Tallagh 
Aghagh—ze., the Tribeland of Eochaidh or 
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Oghee. Its Latinized equivalent is Achaius. 
In shape, according to Lewis’s map (1837), 
it somewhat resembled a miniature Ireland, 
making it thus, topographically as well as 
politically, a veritable imperium in imperio. 
This, as will be shown presently, was 
literally the position of this once princely 
domain up to recent times. It is computed 
that the barony originally contained 89,846 
acres, with an average population of 16,878, 
and was subdivided into five parishes— Drum- 
reilly, comprising 6 townlands; Tormregan, 18; 
Kinawley, 53; Killinagh, 79, and Templeport, 
170, included in which were the towns of Bally- 
connell and Swanlinbar, and the villages of 
Ballymagauran, Kilsub or Bawnboy, Lissan- 
over, and others. The ancient landmarks 
remained thus undisturbed through a long 
succession of chiefs and centuries of mingled 
peace and warfare, which even the Commis- 
sioners of 1584 respected in their high- 
handed division of Cavan into seven baronies 
(though assigning Tullyhaw to Ulster) ; but 
with the dawn of the seventeenth century 
dismemberment and escheatment ensued, 
and all that remained to some half-dozen 
representatives of the clan from their once 
broad barony were 1,600 acres, valued at a 
rental of £17 1s. 4d! The Plantation made 
a clean sweep of the remaining acres into 
alien hands, leaving only the miserable residue 
to be “held for ever as of the Castle of 
Dublin in common soccage, subject to the 
Plantation of Ulster.” But, as Dalton ob- 
serves, ‘even these scanty concessions were, 
early in the reign of Charles I., subjected to 
searching and hostile inquisitions.” James II., 
indeed, as Major Edward McGauran narrates 
in his Memoirs, 1786, restored 30,000 acres 
owned by Baron McGauran (probably mensal 
lands belonging to the old barony), attainted 
under Elizabeth, and confiscated by his name- 
sake to the Baron’s grandson, Colonel Brian 
McGauran; but the Battle of the Boyne 
nullified the grant although ratified by the 
Treaty of Limerick, the Plantation, of course, 
completing the fell work. Efforts were made 
by the clan more than once to recover their 
lost territory, but neither the brilliancy of 
Benburb nor of similar victories could lift 
the impending gloom which had settled over 
the old Tribeland of the MacGaurans for 
two centuries or more, till but few acres— 


and they by private possessors—are owned 
by the descendants of its old clansmen. 

The area covered by the barony is remark- 
able for its wild and romantic beauties, par- 
ticularly the district extending from Bawnboy 
round Swanlinbar to the Gap of Beal at 
Glan, the only available pass in olden days 
from East to West Brefney, while, as Dr. 
Joyce relates, “the range of the Slieveaniern 
mountains is almost unrivalled for picturesque- 
ness and grandeur.” And over all there 
brood, and with it are linked imperishably, 
the memoirs and associations of a long dead 
past. Glengarlin (Géann Gaibhle), or the 
“Kingdom of Glan,” is rich in historical 
souvenirs. Justly regarded as the cradle of 
their race, the MacGaurans have clung to it 
through the vicissitudes of over 2,000 years, 
with its many legends and customs clustering 
round it. Almost every inch of “ Mac- 
Gauran’s country ” abounds in incidents pre- 
historic, medizeval, or modern. Thus, Bally- 
connell is said to owe its name to Conall 
Carnach, of Red Branch Knight fame, who 
is held to have been slain at its ford. Tradi- 
tion has it also that the fabled Glas Gowlan, 
believed to have furnished every house in 
Erinn with a bounteous supply of milk each 
day, formed the Gap of Berna-na-Glaisé with 
her udder in her passage through Glengarlin. 
A district so era-making in Irish story (six- 
teen Irish miles by seven) could not but 
possess some Patrician reminiscences ; hence 
to the plain of Magh Slecht circling Bally- 
magauran is attributed, on very credible 
authority, a very definite visit of St. Patrick. 
Hard by the town a Druidical temple sheltered 
the famous. idol Crom Cruach, the Jupiter of 
the pagan Irish divinities—a gigantic statue 
tricked out in costly metals, attended by 
twelve minor satellites swathed in brass. 
The exact site of this temple still awaits the 
energy and perseverance of some Celtic 
Flinders Petrie to crown his efforts with 
success. In this matter I entirely share 
O’Curry’s confident conjecture —that is, as to 
the probability of unearthing the foundations 
of this arch temple. There can be little 
doubt that the Kings of Connaught wor- 
shipped there with all the éclat of royal and 
Druidic ceremonial. Indeed, there is a 
tradition that Tighermas was visited with 
sudden death with three-fourths of the men of 
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Erinn during service. One therefore finds 
it easy of credence to learn that the Irish 
Paul was resolved to remove this serious 
obstacle to victory from his path by cursing 
the idol with threatening word and staff, and 
by swift destruction of the impeding edifice. 
King Leoghaire, the then Ardrigh, was sum- 
moned by the Saint to witness the act of 
demolition, and a Christian church was 
erected on the ruins (called Domnach Maige 
Slecht) and placed in charge of Mabran (or 
Barbarus Patrica), a relativeand priest-prophet. 
The revision of the Brehon laws is said to 
have resulted from the destruction of this 
miniature Irish Pantheon. St. Patrick’s 
Well still stands near the supposed site of 
both temple and church wherein Mabran 
baptized his converts. 

But other glories attach to the plain of 
Magh Slecht. Conall Gulban, son of Niall, 
of the Nine Hostages, is chronicled as having 
been slain there in A.D. 464 by the aborigines, 
and it is further credited as the scene of the 
celebrated conflict between the O’Reillys and 
other septs with which the MacGaurans shared 
in their overthrow. But also pleasanter, be- 
cause more peaceful, memories hover over it. 
The University of Magh Slecht is referred to 
by Keating, the Four Masters, the Annals of 
Ulster and Loch Cé, and specimens of the 
artistic work produced there are furnished 
by Gilbert in his Facsimiles of National MSS. 
of Ireland. ‘That it was an establishment of 
considerable eminence is evidenced by the 
fact that it was, at one time, the chief seat of 
the Bardic Institution in Erinn, and that St. 
Columba later commissioned the saintly 
Dallan Forgeil to reconstruct that ancient 
Order and to act as Principal of the Uni 
versity. The appointment was more than 
justified by its after-renown and the poetical 
abilities of its head, as he subsequently 
wrote the amra, or Praises of St. Columba, 
in gratitude for his patronage of the Bardic 
Order. 

The barony was, as might be supposed, 
thickly studded with monasteries and castles. 
Of the former, some remains are still to be 
seen at Kilnavert surrounded by an extensive 
burial-ground, still in use, the records of 
which, however, according to Lewis, have all 
perished. A like fate has also befallen the 


monastery of Largine, but that on Inch, or St. 





Mogue’s, Island is more fortunate. Near to 
the site of Zeampall-au-phuirt, the Church of 
the Bank Anglice Templeport (a townland 
and parish in the barony), St. Mzedoc, Mzed- 
hoy, or Mogue (555-625) founded an abbey 
on the island in the lake in the sixth century, 
the ruins of which can still be seen in their 
picturesque though fading beauty. The 
cemetery adjoining it is regarded as the 
Walhalla of the sept, in which, no doubt with 
many others, Phelim MacGauran, the last of 
the chiefs, is stated to lie buried. In 1496 
Donnell Bearnagh MacGauran, Righ Tuatha 
or Tribe-king, was slain before the altar of 
Templeport Church. Two interesting tradi- 
tions in connection with St. Mogue are still 
current in the barony. The first recites that 
the floating flagstone on which the Saint is 
said, as a child, to have been borne across 
the water to baptism retained its marvellous 
properties up to a few centuries back, when, 
owing to the misdemeanour of a young 
couple it was ferrying across the lake, it 
suddenly sank, “ leaving the two to shift for 
themselves.” It is also on this stone, so 
runs the second legend, that St. Kilian placed 
the renowned Bell of St. Mogue, which the 
Saint afterwards bequeathed as a souvenir to 
the parish in which he resided. Whatever 
may be the value of the first half of this 
story, the second belongs to sober history. 
Like that of the Irish St. Ronan at Lacronan, 
in Brittany, and many others, this bell has a 
history peculiarly its own. The Clan Mac- 
Gauran was very properly its hereditary 
keeper or custodian, as were the MacGuirks 
of Tyrone of the Bell of Termon of Mac- 
Guirk, the Keanes of Clare of St. Senan’s 
Bell or Clogh Oir, the Golden Bell, etc. As 
Miss Stokes points out, these bells were en- 
shrined in cases adorned with gold, silver, 
enamel and gems, a custom “ which prevailed 
from the tenth to the twelfth century,” and 
she makes special mention of the Bell of St. 
Mogue as having been thus preserved by the 
MacGaurans of Templeport. The question 
here naturally presents itself, What ultimately 
became of this long-prized relic of antiquity ? 
The answer was long and far to seek, but it 
was due to the indefatigable researches of my . 
brother, J. H. McGovern, Esq., of Liverpool, 
that it forthcame at last. But let him relate 
the discovery in his own words in an article 
2P 2 
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in Votes and Quertes, October 29, 1892 
(8th S. ii., 341) : 

“The antiquarian readers of Votes and 
Queries will be pleased to know that I have 
at last discovered the possessor of the Bell 
of St. Mogue and its shrine. It came about 
in this way: Whilst perusing Lady Wilde’s 
most charming essay on ‘Early Irish Art’ 
in her Ancient Legends of [reland, I found that 
a reference was made to Mr. Westwood’s 
magnificent book on Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
Manuscripts, 1868, and the great praise justly 
awarded induced me to make an inspection 
of its artistically - illuminated illustrations, 
when, to my intense joy, in an article on 
‘Sacred Bells’ I came across the following 
excerpt: ‘The Clog Mogue, or Bell of St. 
Mogue, with its shrine or cover, and an 
ancient bell called the Barre Garreaghan, are 
in the collection of Archdeacon Beresford, of 
Ardagh.’ But on consulting Thorne’s Oficial 
Directory of Ireland, 1892, the reverend 
gentleman’s name was not to be found. Sub- 
sequently, in a London periodical, I saw that 
the Archbishop of Dublin was in possession 
of these treasures ; so I wrote to His Grace 
Dr. Walsh, Primate of Ireland, and his lord- 
ship said it was not so, and advised me to 
write to the Royal Irish Academy. In reply 
to my query, the treasurer, M. H. Close, 
Esq., very kindly gave me this information, 
viz., that the Bell of St. Mogue is one 
amongst other bells preserved in the Palace 
of the Protestant Archbishop of Armagh, and 
that in December, 1863, Dr. Reeves read a 
paper, which is in the /voceedings of the 
Academy, on those bells. He mentions that 
‘your family were the hereditary keepers of 
that of St. Mogue. It was of iron; only 
three fragments of it remain. The case is of 
copper, which was ornamented with silver- 
plated bands. On the front were two small 
figures, of which only one now remains ; these 
were also plated with silver. The remaining 
one is a habited ecclesiastic holding a book 
at his breast. The case is much injured. 
. . . The Rev. Marcus G. Beresford, who is 
now dead, purchased it from — Kelleher 
(who was married to a McGovern) about 
thirty years ago—that is, about 1833.’ (Pro- 
ceedings Royal Irish Academy, vol. viii., p.441). 
Being desirous of knowing more of these 
relics of the past, I wrote to the Most Rev. 


Robert. Knox, D.D., Protestant Archbishop 
of Armagh, and was informed by His Grace 
that ‘the late Primate had four ancient bells, 
one of them the Clog Mogue. His executors 
gave them to the Armagh Library, but the 
Clog Mogue only exists in name, as there are 
only a few fragments of it attached to the 
broken shrine ; but I send you a memoran- 
dum where you will find a full account of it 
and drawings.’ On referring accordingly to 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, June 15, 1865 (second series, 
vol. iii, pp. 149, 151), I read the following 
extract: ‘The Clog Mogue, or Bell of St. 
Mogue. ‘Three fragments only of the bell 
have been preserved, two of them attached to 
the shrine or case in which it was contained, 
the other a separate piece ; they are of iron. 
The case is now in a very mutilated state. It 
is formed of four plates of brass (Mr. Close 
states that the case is formed of copper), 
which have been joined at the angles by 
rounded mouldings, of which only one remains. 
To the front have been attached silver orna- 
ments, consisting of bands forming margins 
to the panel; the pattern of each portion is 
different. A straight band of silver is in the 
centre, and above have probably been a 
crucifix and two figures of the same metal. 
Of the latter only one remains. The front 
plate is 9 in. high and 6? in. wide at the base. 
The sides are 44 in. wide. The Clog Mogue 
was formerly preserved in the family of 
Magoveran in the county of Cavan, who 
were the hereditary keepers of the relic, which 
was carefully rolled up in rags, and only ex- 
posed when it was required in the parish of 
Templeport or in the neighbourhood for the 
administration of oaths.... St. Mogue 
founded a number of churches both in Wales 
and Ireland, and was the first Bishop of 
Ferns.’ It would be interesting to know 
under what circumstances this Kelleher sold 
the saintly relic of the Clan MacGauran or 
McGovern, one which they treasured beyond 
a monetary value with the deepest feelings of 
affection, considering that it was in their 
possession at least twelve hundred years.” 
Future antiquaries will now experience no 
difficulty in pointing to the (let us hope) final 
resting-place of this interesting relic. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Pagan Wypths and Christian 


figures. 


By W. HEnry JEwITT, 
> 
III—WINGED BEINGS. 
(Concluded from p. 269.) 


ROM all that has been said, it will 
not appear strange that the angelic 
messengers of God should be repre- 
sented as winged beings. ‘The 

angels of Scripture (of course, we must except 

the cherubims of Ezekiel) are generally men. 

Those who visited Abraham were men, and 

are so represented by Raphael in the Loggia 

of the Vatican. ‘ The mex turned and went 








ANGEL OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES, FROM WINDOW IN 
EAST HAMPSTEAD CHURCH, 


towards Sodom,” says the sacred narrative. 
And again in the Acts, ‘‘ Behold two men 
stood by them in white apparel.” ‘“ The man 
Gabriel,” says Daniel (ix. 21), and the arch- 








angel who travelled to Ecbatana with Tobias 
was in the semblance of a man.* Again, 
the angel who wrestled with Jacob, or those 
which appeared to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 





CHERUB: MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


or to the women at the sepulchre, are in no 
way alluded to as winged beings, but in 
Christian art they are nearly always repre- 
sented as such. Thus they appear in the 
windows of New College, Oxford, in the angel 
choir at Lincoln, in the Nativity and Assump- 
tion of Botticelli, in numerous pictures of 
the Annunciation, and a host of other works 
down to the “ Elijah and the Angel” of the 
late Lord Leighton and the newest stained- 
glass. We see them bowing down round 
the manger at Bethlehem, attendant on the 
Sacrifice on Calvary, and encircling their 
Divine Lord or His Blessed Mother upon 
their heavenly way. 7 

It is probably owing to this treatment in 
their iconography that they are always repre- 
sented in our hymns and ordinary verse as 


* Inthe legend of St. Cecilia we are told that she 
was attended by an angel, and that her husband 
Valerianus, after his baptism, found his bride at 

rayer, ‘‘and by her side, in the shape of a beauti- 
ul young man, the angel clothed in brightness” 
(Gentleman's Magazine, 1783, quoted from Sir John 
Hawkins). 

+ The angels of the Renaissance, which have 
been followed in the later works, are said to have 
been copied from the Roman Victory, which they 
certainly resemble; but those of earlier date are 
symbolical, like the Nineveh sculptures, having 
sometimes several wings, not only two. 
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being winged, as the following lines are pro- 
fessedly taken from a picture of Fra Angelico: 


Press each on each, sweet wings, and roof me in 
Some closéd cell to hold my weariness-- 
Desired as from unshadowed plains to win 
The palmy gloaming of the oasis. 





Ys Viel 


THE VICTORY OF BRESCIA. 


Soft wings, that floated, ere the sun arose, 
Down pillared lines of ever-fruited trees, 
Where through the many-gladed leafage flows 

The uncreated noon of Paradise. 


Still wings, in contemplation oftentime, 
Stretched on the ocean depth that drowns desire, 
Where lightening tides, in never-failing chime, 
Ring round the angel isles in glass and fire.* 


Be this as it may, the angels of the poets 
and hymn- writers retain their connection 
with the feathered race. So Dante describes 
them (I quote Longfellow’s translation) : 


My master yet had uttered not a word, 
While the first brightness into wings unfolded ; 
But, when he clearly recognised the pilot, 





* Digby Mackworth Dolben in Lyrics of Light 
and Life. 





He cried aloud: ‘‘ Quick, quick, and bow the knee! 
Behold the angel of God! Fold up thy hands; 
Henceforward shalt thou see such officers ! 


‘* See, how he scorns all human arguments, 
So that no oar he wants nor other sail, 
Than his own wings, between so distant shores ! 


‘*See how he holds them, pointed straight to 
heaven, 

Fanning the air with the eternal finions, 

That do not moult themselves like mortal hair !’” 


And then as nearer and more near us came 
The Bird of Heaven, more glorious he appeared, 
So that the eye could not sustain his presence. 


= 














VICTORY OFFERING A LIBATION TO APOLLO. 
GRECO-ROMAN BAS-RELIEF, BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Thus, again, Milton, in his ‘‘ Ode on the 
Circumcision” : 


Ye Flaming Pow’rs and winged warriors bright, 
That erst with music and triumphant song, 
First heard by happy watchful shepherd’s ear, 
So sweetly sung your joy the clouds along 
Through the soft silence of the listening night. 
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And in that of Christ’s Nativity : 


The helméd cherubim 
And sworded seraphim 
Are seen with glittering wings display’d. 





EMBLEM OF ST. MATTHEW, FROM A PROCESSIONAL 
CROSS, FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


And when he paraphrases Ps. Ixxx., he says : 


That sitt’st between the cherubs bright, 
Between their wings outspread. 


Thus in Byron’s ‘‘ Heaven and Earth ” one 
of the earthly maidens speaks to her sister of 
their celestial lovers : 


I hear them winging 
Their bright way through the parted night, 
The clouds from off their pinions flinging, 
As though they bore to-morrow’s light. 


And in the rival work of his brother poet 
Moore, the angel mentions, speaking to his 
mortal love, ‘the spell that plumes” his 
“wing for heaven,” with the result that she 
repeats it, and 


That very moment her whole frame 
All bright and glorified became, 
And at her back I saw unclose 

Two wings magnificent as those 
That sparkle round the eternal throne, 
Whose plumes, as buoyantly she rose 
Above me, in the moonbeams shone. 


Lord Lytton, again, speaks of 


A reverent listening for some angel wings 
That cower above the gloom. 


And Keble writes in the Zyva Afostolica : 


But louder yet the heavens shall ring, 
And brighter gleam each seraph’s wing. 


The wings occur again and again in our 


hymnology : 


Angels come on joyous pinion ~ 
Down the heaven’s melodious stair. 
The herald lights from heaven on golden wing. 
(Rev. I. Williams, translated from 
Paris Breviary.) 


Sleep, Holy Babe; 
Thine angels watch around, 
All bending low with folded wings. 
(Rev. E. Caswell.) 


Then all the hosts of heaven 


Bowed low with one accord ; 
Their bright wings veil their faces 
As they worship their King and Lord. 
(Rev. G. Moultrie.) 





ANGEL FROM AN ANNUNCIATION OF FRA LIPPO 


LIPPI. 


OLD PINAKOTHEK, MUNICH. 


And as the rainbow lustre falls 


Athwart their glowing 


wings. 


(Church Hymns.) 


And angels and archangels come 
On wings of light from out their home. 





(Altar Hymnal.) 
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Then, again, Montgomery’s well-known seem in the following verses, translated by 


Christmas hymn : Mr. Baring-Gould from the Swedish, to be 
Angels from the realms of glory derived from the stork, the soul-bearer : 
Wing your flight o’er all the earth. When the last faint sigh is breathed, 
*y: Ope thy door of pearl ; 
And the now almost equally familiar one of Bid my watchful guardian angel 
Dr. Sears : His white wings unfurl. 
Still through the cloven skies they come That through regions wild, untrodden 
With peaceful wings unfurled, Lost I may not roam j : 
And still their heavenly music floats Bid him bear my quaking spirit 
O’er all the weary world. Softly, softly home. 


Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on poiséd wing, 
And ever o’er its Babel-sounds 
The blessed angels sing.* 


Again, in Neale’s Hymaus of the Eastern 
Church is a translation, from St. Joseph of the < 
Studium, alluding to the ancient belief that & 
the cloud which veiled our Blessed Lord at > 
His Ascension from the wondering gaze of © 
His disciples was composed of angels’ wings : 
Rain down, ye heav’ns, eternal bliss ! 
The Cherub-cloud to-day 
Bears JEsus, where His Father is, 
Along the starry way. 


And a present-day author gives utterance to 
the same belief : 


He comes! He comes! from earth He soars! 
See how the living cloud 3) 
Of angel wings around Him clings 
Bright rays, His form to shroud. 
(Rev. G. P. Grantham, in Chope’s Carols.) i ( 


But whence came the modern idea of 
them being white-robed and white-winged ? 
for the old masters continually represented 

them in all manner of hues, both of pinions / | 
and drapery (and so they are shown in the | may 
new decorations at St. Paul’s); but white DAN, 
they undoubtedly are in the popular imagina- ed, 

tion and in much popular verse : 


The angel came in his robe of snow, ( 









A white and glittering form. 
(R. M. Benson, ‘‘ Hymn for Easter " 
in Lyra Messianica.) 


When, lo! a white-winged angel { 
The watchers stood before. } i \ 
(Miss Procter, in the same collection.) y { j D \\\ 
Is this idea of whiteness derived from the 4 a } 


“two men in white apparel” who appeared 
at the Ascension, or is it some lingering WINGED DEITY FROM NINEVEH. 


recollection of the swan maidens ?{ It would : : ; 
The angel of death is described as white- 


* This is perhaps not the correct wording of : : . . : “ 
the author, but it so occurs in our hymn-books. winged in a dirge of a Greek widow. = 
+ The vulgar idea of a ghost, however, is some- other day I beheld at our threshold a yout 
thing clothed in a white sheet. of lofty stature and threatening mien. He 
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had outstretched wings of gleaming white, 
and in his hand was a sword.”* 

Sometimes it is only the raiment that is 
white, while the pinions are of divers hues. 
Parnell, in his “‘ Hermit,” thus describes the 
angel as he appeared to the gaze of the 
astonished recluse : 

His youthful face grew more serenely sweet, 
His robe turned white and flowed upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair ; 
Celestial odours breathe through purple air, 
And wings whose colours glittered on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal bursts upon his sight, 

And moves in all the majesty of light. 


This is also the case in the somewhat 
similar lines in Morris’s poem of “The 
Proud King,” the most beautiful telling of 
the story of that unfortunate monarch with 
whom Longfellow has made the English 
reader so familiar by his version of the 
medizeval “ Romance of King Robert of 
Sicily ” : 

But when the King stepped forth with angry eye, 
And would have spoken, came a sudden light, 

And changed was that other utterly ; 

For he was clad in robes of shining white, 
Inwrought with flowers of unnamed colours bright, 
Girt with a marvellous girdle, and whose hem 

Fell to his naked feet and shone in them ; 


And from his shoulders did two wings arise, 
That with the swaying of his body played 

This way and that; of strange and lovely dyes 
Their feathers were, and wonderfully made. 


A rather curious legend in the Lyra 
Mystica, “ The Disciple whom Jesus Loved,” 
referring to the first Easter, says : 

That morn, when first the sunlight touched the 


Grave, 
And for the first time Angels dressed in white. 


More quotations relating to the appear- 
ance of these winged beings might be given, 
but the above will more than suffice. Doubt- 
less numerous others will occur to many 
readers. 

The object has only been to show how the 
ancient (and, it would seem, almost uni- 
versal) belief in the winged form of any 
spiritual being is still perpetuated, as well in 


* Essays in the Study of Folk-songs. 

+ Did Morris (unconsciously, Lg isco, me. ger 
Parnell, or did Parnell only say beforehand what 
Morris intended to say better, and, like the 
ancients, rob him of one of his best sayings ? 

VOL. XXXVII, 


our art and literature as in the folkcreeds of 
various localities. I have not touched upon 
the Child Angels (more properly “ Amorets ”) 
which surround the Blessed Mother in the 
Assumptions of Titian and Murillo; they 
appear to have no mystical meaning, and 
are clearly derived from Roman figures of 
Cupid or Eros, many of which may be seen 
in the Terra Cotta Room of the British 
Museum, nor the “ unpunishable” Cherubs 
of the later Renaissance once so popular on 
our gravestones and monumental tablets. 
They seem to have been only decorative 
renderings of the medieval form. 





Che Fasting Girl of 
Schmidweiler in the Sixteenth 
Centurp. 

By Wi tiaM E. A. Axon, Hon. LL.D., F.R.S.L. 
(Concluded from p. 272.) 


1HE names of those that were heard 
and examined. 






Steuen Conrad of Schmidweiler, 
an officer of the Lawe and Gets his Wife, 
Molter John and Margaret his wife. John 
the Taylor. John Conrade a Smith, and 
Magdalein his wife. Enichen a sheepheards 
wife, all inhabitants of Schmidweiler. 


Fourthly, the physitions visited the said 
Katerin, & found her in every point as 
insueth, according to the markes and tokens, 
and her shape and speech. 

First her face is faire and sound, of good 
couller, ful of life and good disposition, her 
eyes cléere, quicke and well sighted as anie 
whole bodies, except that they be a little 
suncke into her head, and that sometimes 
there arriseth a swelling under them which 
continueth not long, neither is there any 
impediment in her smelling, hearing or tast, 
as they say and testifie. Her speech like- 
wise is faire, gracious, decent, cléere, signifi- 
cant and intelligible: onely her mouth is 
shronke up so close by reason of her cheekes 
that are very sore (as her selfe told vs) that 
she can scarce put in her litle finger, albeit 

2Q 
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there appeare no apparent or grosse swelling. 
But when she is vp, she cannot of herselfe 
holde vppe her head, or keepe it vpright by 
reason of swimmings of the heade. Her 
hayre is all fallen, but begginneth to growe 
againe, and shee never felt any vermin therein. 
During this her infirmitie or weakenes, for 
thrée yeeres shee lost almost her hearing and 
vnderstanding, but vpon Thursday before 
Easter 1583, shee recovered her speech and 
vnderstanding verie well, yea much better 
than she had them in her health time, and 
that after this strange and wonderfull manner 
ensuing. viz. While her Father the same time, 
as a man of occupation was making of 
planckes in the forest, and her Mother was 
gone to him, so that their was no body in the 
house, but that all the doores were shutte : 
there came a man into the stoone in Minister’s 
apparrell, and drawing neere the bed, lifted 
her up under the left elbowe, & walking up 
and downe with her, began to question with 
her whither shee could pray well, wherat 
she was somewhat amazed, because she 
could make him no answer, for she was 
yet dombe. Then hée began to pray unto 
her (as she termeth it) Gods Ten Com- 
maundements after the Lutherans manner, 
and then after such sorte as her Minister 
and Pastor had taught her them, together 
with the Articles of the faith, the Lordes 
prayer, and the institution of Baptisme and 
the Lords supper, repeating all the premisses 
unto her, with an exhortation to patience, 
consolation and assurance that she should 
shortly receive her speech and so he departed 
suddainly from her: and that after that her 
speech returned immediatly, so as she talked 
sensibly to her mother at her return home, 
whereat her said mother was maruailously 
abashed, and as it were afraide, as also was 
her father at his comming in. Since which 
time shee neuer had impediment in her 
speech or understanding. 

2. Concerning her breast or stomack, her 
breath is sweet and of good sauour, her pouls 
in both armes and feete naturall, in good 
order, proportionable and equall, but out- 
wardly both before and behind her two 
shoulders, above and beneath shee is some- 
what wearie and tired. Her brestes are more 
long, soft and hanging than Maidens use to 
be. Sometimes she feeleth paine one both 


sides under her short ribs, which slideth and 
bendeth toward the pit of her stomack, & 
maketh her so weake and faint, that she can 
scarse drawe her breath, and somtimes she 
seemeth as her wind should utterly faile her, 
which paine neuertheless weareth soone away 
by reason of applying or chafing her with 
vertuous and sweet waters, and if any touch 
the pit of her stomack, it putteth her to 
paine. 

3. As for her wombe, it is somewhat fallen 
as a voide & emptie bodie, and yet is out- 
wardly reasonable plumpe, fleshy and fat, as 
also she is about the hips and the nether part 
of her chine. She is not troubled with any 
winde or collick, or any other prickinges 
within her, as hickets or other troubles of the 
stomack. Farther albeit oftentimes without 
constraint of neede and necessitie, shee hath 
strained herself to take & swallowe any 
thing, yet can shee not doo it, nevertheless 
she can wel abide the sight and sauour of 
meat, and suffer them to eate and drinke by 
her, howbeit sometimes more then other, for 
her throte was & yet is, as if it were close & 
stopped vp, neither hath she any stooles, 
urine, or méstruall purgations, as before her 
sicknes for a while shee had verie perfectly 
and in good order, but doe nowe vtterly faile 
her. Likewise she neuer thirsteth, yet som- 
times she taketh a little freshe water and 
Aqua vite mingled together to wash her 
mouth withall, but spitteth it straight out 
againe. This she used to doo with Aqua 
vitze alone before, but now she can not abide 
it, as being over sharp and strong in her 
mouth, which is waxen over tender and 
delicate, so that she doth it but to refresh 
her head and hart. 

4. Concerning her armes and legs, her 
armes are sounde and fleshy, especially the 
left, which is very active, and in euery re- 
spect without default, but her right arme is 
numbe from the elbow to her fingers ends, so 
as her hand is become crooked, & her 
fingers stiffe that she cannot stir them. She 
can doo somewhat with her right arme neer 
the shoulder, yet can she not lift it to her 
head, or from one side to another without 
help. Her legs are meetly ful and fleshie, 
but so crooked that she can not stretch them 
foorth, yet can she somwhat moove her 
feete & her toes. Her arme is so benummed 
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and her legges crooked since within these 
three yeares that she hath lien and eaten 
nothing. ‘Throughout her whole body, she 
hath a temperat and kindly heate. The 
nayles both of her feete and hands are wel 
formed, somewhat long, in good state and 
disposition, as beseemeth a whole bodie. 
Now in as much as throughout this search 
and inquest, yea a very dilligent inquisition, 
as exactly taken as might bee, there doth not 
appeare any certaine ground, means or reason 
for this Maidens state, condition or case, 


‘whither she be thus maintained by the 


singular grace of almighty God, or by any 
fleight or deceit she be fed with natural meat 
& drinke: all and euery the said Com- 
missioners have thought it good and expedient 
for the discouery of all truth to employ this 
farthar charge, viz., That the Maid be tended 
by foure wise and skilful women meet for 
such matter, who for the same purpose shal 
be chosen, and sent to the said place of 
Schmidweiler, there by turnes to keepe and 
watche her, two by day, & two by night, 
for the space of 14 daies with all dilligence, 
to see that she haue neither meat nor drinke 
administred unto her by any person, father, 
mother, or whosoever, likewise y* the bed 
wheron she nowe lieth be changed, & an 
other brought in the place, as also that 
throughout the whole stoone, there be dilli- 
gent search, and the rather for occasions 
folowing. 

First, because out of the Maids own mouth 
it hath been heard, that not only there come 
unto her both Jesuites, Nuns, and some Lay 
persons of the bishoprick of Treues, which 
use sundry speeches with her, yea even rare 
revelations & prophesies from her, but 
because there haue been Letters found about 
her, written as it were to a holy virgin, wherby 
it appeareth they would make her a very 
Idol, yea and in the end forme and practise 
some pilgrimage unto her. 

2. Secondly because of the inquest among 
the peasants, there can be nothing learned, 
but as they have heard of y* Maides father 
and mother, except that Steuen Conrad of 
Schmidweiler, in his deposition toucheth 
some doubt, and yet can testifie nothing 
certaine or assured, whether there be any 
deceit or fraude in the action. 

3. Thirdly, for that the said Maid is so 





sound and perfect in her lims, and not other- 
wise disposed then a very sound body, which 
cannot be naturally, as also shee can not so 
long continue without eating and drinking : 
These be the causes as aforesaide, esspecially 
for the eschewing of all Idolatrie, as also to 
cut off all meanes and occasion of villanous 
backbiting from enemies and adversaries, of 
this good aduice & deliberation of the saide 
Commissioners, who without delay tooke in 
hande this searche & exact obseruation 
before the said Maid were any further circu- 
muented, or wrought for her faith, whereof 
shee made declaration to the said Commis- 
sioners, namely, that she will & purposeth 
constantly to perseuere in the ten Commande- 
ments, and all ye doctrine she hath learned 
of her Pastor, as also she gave the superin- 
tendent at his going forth, whom she desired 
speedily to return again, as also to haue her 
in remembraunce in euery his prayer at his 
ordinary preachings, likewise that he might 
help to pray to God for her, that he would 
vochsafe to maintaine and keepe her in this 
knowledge and constant confession of faith. 
Howbeit this affaire dependeth uppon my 

saide most noble Lords pleasure, and resteth 
in his hand and power, etc. And the said 
Commissioners doe most humbly heereuppon 
attende more ample cammandement and 
answer. Giuen, the day, time, and place 
above mencioned, in the presence of Ma. 
Godfrey Tabor, Pastor of the Church of 
Colberberg. Nicholas Hoche, prouost Justice 
in the same place, and James Schicab, Lieue- 
tenant Chatelain, of Caiserlauter. Also the 
said Commissioners haue subscribed it with 
their owne hands. 

Conrad Colb, of Wartemberg, Esquire, 

Gouernor of Caiserlauter. 

Adrian Lollemanne. 

Henry Smith, doctor of phisicke. 

John James Theodore, D. of phisicke. 


To our Maisters, the worthy, noble, 
honorable, & most learned Gouernor of 
Neustatt, Lieuetenant to the most noble 
Prince, our Lorde, and to the Counsellors of 
the said Court, our gracious and gentle 
superiors, and our good friendes. 


Right vertuous, noble, honorable, and 
learned Gouernour and counsailers, our 
2Q2 
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fauourable superiors, Lordes and good 
freendes, we present vnto you first, our 
cheerfull, speedy, and ready service. 


According to the commandement and com- 
mission, proceeding from your generositie 
and worthines, bearing date the 24. of 
December, 1584, unto vs directed, con- 
cerning the Maids case of the village of 
Schmidweiler, whe (sc) have euery way made 
dilligent inquisition after foure honorable 
women, but a good while could find none 
that would meddle in such a matter, until 
at the last we had induced and perswaded 
Anne Brenning, the widow of the late 
Andrew Zils of this towne, otherwise called 
the olde Carpentresse ; Anastazia, the widowe 
of the late of good memorie John Eberhard, 
in his lifetime Pastor of Walhaben ; Agnes, 
the wife of the now Pastor of Steinwarden ; 
and Margaret, the widow of the deceased 
John Gauffen, in his lifetime Burgesse of 
this towne, and the same furnished with 
power and authoritie in such a case requi- 
site. Having instructed and informed thé of 
their duties, according to the tenor of the 
aduice first sent to our Lord, and having 
sworne all the foure, wee caused them the 
16. of Januarie last, to be conveied to 
Schmidweiler, with Ma. Lolleman the super- 
intendent, where they remained about the 
said Maid until the 30. of the same Month, 
and vpon their return hither, the next day 
they reported vnto vs at large, what they 
had learned, found and tried concerning her, 
as followeth. 

When the superintendent with the fore- 
said women, arrived late at Colberberg, the 
16. of January, they wold not trouble the 
said Maiden that night, but the next day, 
viz., the 17. they went by wagon to Schmid- 
weiler, & came first to her father & 
mother, giving them to understand that by 
the Gouernors commaundement they came 
with charge & commission to keepe their 
daughter one fortnight, and that it was 
doone only to stop y* mouthes of such as 
euerywhere spake badly of her, yea and of 
their most merciful Lord and prince, be- 
cause his highnes giueth credite to their 
daughters speeches, namely, y* in so long 
time shee neither eat nor drank, fully per- 
swading himself that she vseth not those 


speeches upon any lying or fraud, as also to 
the end that once the whole truth may be 
known. Whereto her parents did willingly 
consent: and louingly receiving them, 
brought them into the Maids chamber, 
where the said M. Adrian vsed the same 
speeches to the Maide, as before to her 
father & mother, concerning the cause of 
their comming. Herevpon she beganne to 
enquire why they should now begin so much 
to molest & trouble her, but most shee 
greeued that her father and mother might 
not nightlie lie in her Chaber, whereupon 
she wept sore. But when M. Lolleman was 
gone, Anne Brenning spake her so fair, yt 
she willingly granted them, not onely to 
carie out her father and mothers bed, but 
also to searche her owne, and to cary it 
away and make her another in another place 
of y® stoone, so as her parents could not by 
night lie in her Chamber, and whensoever 
they came into the Chamber, yet durst they 
not come neere their daughter, or have any 
secrete speech with her. 

Now during the said fortnight, they did 
at full declare and rehearse to the said 
women how her weaknes began, & how 
long she had continued without eating and 
drinking, which dooth wholy agree with the 
first report made to the Commissioners. 
The said women also found her to be some- 
time weaker than othersome, and stil two of 
them watched with her by day, and two by 
night. Also for further triall of y* truth, one 
of the foure nightly lay in bed with her, 
that no deceit might bee vsed, which they 
dilligently preuented, and watched carefully 
night and day, and yet can there be nothing 
found, but all agreeth with that which 
before she said of herselfe in truth assured. 
Moreover, the sayde foure women, especially 
Anne Brenning, haue confessed before vs, 
and sollemnly affirmed that they doo take it 
vpon the salvation of their soules, and wil 
die therevpon, that the said Maiden neither 
eate nor dranke one morsel or droppe, 
neither tooke anie comfitures. Likewise y' 
she voided -no vrine neither any other 
excrements out of her, much lesse that she 
slept any whit. 

Also that whosoever calleth this Maidens 
case into doubt, dooth her injurie & great 
wrong, and the rather, because her Parents 
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doe freely offer, & are ready to suffer their 
said daughter to be transported into any 
other place, which it may please our most 
mercifull Lord and Prince to name and 
appoint, so that shee may onely endure the 
cariage. 

Besides, the said women reported vnto vs, 
that at y° taking of their leave of the saide 
Maide, she hartily besought & requested 
them in her name, most humbly to beseeche 
our most courteous Princesse to giue her 
some good bed, also to impart vnto her of 
her vertuous and corroborating waters, be- 
cause she hath heeretofore manifestlie per- 
ceived and tried that shee hath found ease 
in the said waters, albeit she could not re- 
couer her health. 

Of all which thinges, according to our 
dueties and humble seruice, we doo by this 
our present report certifie your generositie 
and worthines: withall, commending you 
vnto almightie God, to whose good favour 
we hartilie desire to be commended. From 
Caiserlauter the 19. of Februarie, 1585. 


Of your generositie, worthines, the most 
ready and affectionate seruitors, Conrad Colbe 
of Wartemberge, Esquire, John Zann, Notarie 
prouinciall. 


The Readers are to be advertised that 
the said Katerin yet liueth in like disposi- 
tion & state as this report doth import, 
and hath thus continued without eating, 
drinking, or sleeping, the space of nine 
whole yeeres compleat, and yet miraculouslie 
liueth through the singular, pure, and incom- 
prehensible grace of almighty Gop. 


FINIS. 


A copy of this rare tract is in the British 
Museum, C. 31 e. 19. There is another 
in the Radford Library, Manchester. 

The subsequent career of Katharine 


Cooper appears to be unknown. 


7) 





Mote on an Ancient ‘Acoustic 
Jar’ found at bull. 


By THOMAS SHEPPARD, F.G.S. 
linia 
iN the course of the numerous excava- 
| tions now being made in connec- 
tion with the new streets, etc., in 
the city of Hull, and especially in 
the “Old Town”—that is, the town within the 
docks, which occupy the site of the old wall 
and moat—numerous objects of antiquarian 
interest have been unearthed. These, though 
perhaps of little value from a monetary point 
of view, are in some instances of great impor- 
tance from an antiquarian standpoint, and 
from the light they throw upon the past 
history of this ancient port. Some of these 
objects have found their way to their proper 
home, the Hull Museum, where they will be 
permanently housed and cared for. 
One of the most recent of these finds is the 
curious conical earthenware vessel here figured : 








It is 16 inches long, 9 inches broad across 
the “shoulders,” the mouth is 33 inches wide, 
and the base is 1} inches across. It will be 
noticed that the vessel has obviously not been 
intended to stand on end, and the mouth is 
also very small (barely over 2 inches, inside 
measurement), having regard to the size of 
the vessel. 

When found it was perfect. With the 
thoughtlessness, however, of the average 
British navvy, a crow-bar was thrust through 
the jar in order to ascertain whether it con- 
tained gold coin; but it did not. The 
fragments, however (wonderful to relate !), 
were preserved, and the pieces have been put 
together again. On the inside of the jar a 
few small crystals were adhering, but on ex- 
amination these proved to be selenite, or 
gypsum, and were consequently derived from 
the clay of which the vessel is made. 
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On the authority of Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., 
the vessel is an ‘‘ acoustic jar.” According 
to Mr. G. C. Yates in Andrews’ Antiquities 
and Curiosities of the Church, the old jars 
found in various churches are supposed to 
have been used for the purpose of improving 
the resonance of the sacred edifice, after the 
manner of the brazen “echeia” noticed by 
Vitruvius, as used in some ancient Roman 
theatres. They had a peculiar contrivance 
of horizontal pots along the seats, which are 
understood to have augmented the sound in 
the same way as a short and wide tube pre- 
sented to a hemispherical bell when struck 
augments its sound. Hence the jars which 
have been occasionally discovered during the 
restoration of certain churches in different 
parts of the country. In Norfolk, Kent, 
Devonshire, Northamptonshire, and other 
counties, acoustic jars have been found under 
churches. At Fountains Abbey several 
earthenware vessels were discovered in re- 
moving the earth and stones from the floor 
at the entrance to the choir. These jars 
were laid in mortar on their sides, and then 
surrounded with solid stonework, their necks 
extending from the wall like cannons from 
the side of a ship. 

The particular acoustic jar now being de- 
scribed was found on the site of ‘that stately 
and superb palace” built by Sir Michael de 
la Pole. ‘This was later known as Suffolk 
Palace, and still later as the King’s Manor. 
According to Sheahan, this “stood nearly 
opposite to St. Mary’s Church, and its court- 
yards, buildings, and grounds occupied a 
large space. The east front was towards 
Lowgate, then called Market Gate.” Possibly 
the acoustic jar was placed in one of the 
halls in connection with this palace. 
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Che King Alfred Willenarp 
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SHE long-expected celebration has 
# come and gone, and it may be 
said at once that it was a decided 
success. There can be no doubt 
that the proceedings would have attracted 
yet more attention and would have been yet 








more markedly a national recognition of the 
greatness of the Saxon King had we not still 
been under the cloud of war, and had the 
week of celebration not been immediately 
overshadowed by the terrible tragedy that 
robbed our brethren of the sister nation 
across the Atlantic—the United States of 
America — of their universally - honoured 
President. 

The movement for the proper commemora- 
tion of the millenary first took shape some 
three years ago. Mr. Alfred Bowker, then, 
as now, the Mayor of Winchester, identified 
himself very heartily with the project. He 
received cordial support, not only through- 
out England, but from America, especially 
Philadelphia. Interest in the movement 
grew rapidly. ‘The late Sir Walter Besant 
lectured at Winchester upon King Alfred’s 
place and influence in the history of England 
and the Empire. Soon afterwards Mr. 
Frederic Harrison addressed a Birmingham 
audience upon a similar topic. A committee 
was formed, and received generous help. 
Our late Sovereign took considerable interest 
in the movement for the honouring of her 
illustrious predecessor, as well as in the 
volume of Alfredian essays to which the Poet 
Laureate, Sir Walter Besant, Sir Clements 
Markham, Professor Oman, the Bishop of 
Bristol, and Sir Frederick Pollock, con- 
tributed. The more recent proceedings 
must be familiar to our readers. The in- 
vitations to_ learned societies and Universities 
throughout the English-speaking world met 
with a most satisfactory response, and some 
500 delegates attended the celebration. 

Wednesday, September 18, was the first 
day of the commemoration, and the weather 
was most favourable. The arrangements for 
the day were numerous and varied. In the 
morning a party visited the West Gate, con- 
ducted by our old contributor, Alderman 
W. H. Jacobs, who gave a brief historical 
description of the gate and its museum. 
Thence the party, largely augmented, went 
to the Castle, Hall, where Mr. Portal, Vice- 
chairman of the Hampshire Archzological 
Society, acted as guide. The great hall is 
one of the most interesting buildings in the 
city. It formed a portion of a fortress which 
was erected by the Conqueror. Portions of 
one of the original towers, the remains of a 
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ditch, and a subterranean passage, still exist. 
It was from this castle that William Rufus 
started on the hunting trip which cost him 
his life. All this and much more bearing 
out the history of the building was explained 
by Mr. Portal to the visitors. 

A very large gathering of delegates accom- 
panied the Mayor on a visit to Hyde Abbey. 
No place in Winchester possesses greater 
national interest for the student and the 
antiquary. It was at the abbey—presumably 
at the front of the high altar—that the great 
Alfred was finally laid, and there his dust lay 
undisturbed for several centuries.* Little 
now remains of the abbey save a few totter- 
ing walls. ‘The Mayor, after extending a 
warm welcome to the various delegates, 
traced the history of the abbey from its 
erection to its final destruction. The land 
on which it formerly stood has been acquired 
by the city for recreation purposes, and the 
Mayor expressed a hope that the new park 
which the corporation intends to lay out 
might be named after Alfred. Subsequently 
the delegates visiting the abbey were enter- 
tained at luncheon by Mr. W. Barrow 
Simonds, the late proprietor of the abbey 
grounds, when appropriate speeches were 
delivered. After luncheon the delegates 
were shown over the cathedral by the Dean 
of Winchester, the Very Rev. W. Stephens. 

In the afternoon Sir Henry Irving gave a 
reading from Tennyson’s Becket to a large 
and appreciative audience in the Castle Hall ; 
and at night Mr. Frederic Harrison’s lecture 
on “ King Alfred,” the Mayor presiding, was 
very largely attended. 

The second day, Thursday, September 109, 
saw large additions made to the already great 
assemblage of visitors. ‘The city was gaily 
decorated and the weather favourable ; but 
the shadow of the sad ceremony which was 
taking place that day in far-away Ohio, the 
burial of the murdered President McKinley, 
hung over the day’s proceedings. ‘The day’s 
business began with a visit to Wolvesey, the 
site of the old Palace of the Saxon Kings, 
and now occupied by the ruins of the castle 
erected by Henry de Blois, Bishop of 
Winchester, in the twelfth century. Mr. 

* See Mr. W. H. Draper's article on ‘‘ The 


Burial-place of King Alfred’ in the Antiquary for 
October, 1899. 


N. C. H. Nisbett, A.R.I.B.A., conducted 
the visitors over the ruins. Some Saxon 
stonework in the east side of one of the 
outer walls and a few slender columns built 
horizontally into the Norman keep are prob- 
ably the only remains of the palace of Alfred’s 
day. 

At the Castle Hall in the afternoon Sir 
John Evans, F.R.S., President of the Numis- 
matic Society, delivered a lecture on “The 
Coinage of King Alfred.” There was a large 
and appreciative audience. The lecturer 
pointed out that by far the greater number 
of coins struck under Alfred were silver 
pennies, and their coinage extended over 
the whole of his thirty years’ reign. The 
Danes who settled in England freely copied 
the coins of Alfred, and struck off many 
barbarous imitations bearing his name. Re- 
ferring to the Alfred jewel, Sir John suggested 
that probably it served the purpose of a 
bookmark. The Earl of Northbrook, who 
presided, moved a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. 

At night the Mayor and Mayoress held a 
reception at the Guildhall, and over 1,500 
guests were present. In the course of the 
evening a series of tableaux illustrative of 
the life of King Alfred were shown in the 
great hall of the municipal buildings. 

All the visits and entertainménts and 
speeches of the first two days were but 
introductory to the commemorative pro- 
ceedings of Friday, September 20. The day, 
broke fine and clear, but later heavy clouds 
threatened a deluge which, fortunately, did 
not come. It is impossible to say how many 
people attended the ceremonies on this final 
day, but a very large number indeed must 
have been present, for the crowds everywhere 
were very dense. It was primarily a national 
occasion and a national gathering, but in 
reality it was an international and repre- 
sentative throng that celebrated the millenary 
of the Saxon King’s death. The procession 
from the castle to the Broadway, where stood 
the great shrouded bronze figure of Alfred, 
started soon after eleven o’clock, and was a 
noteworthy parade. In it mingled troops 
and cathedral choristers, Lord Mayors and 
Mayors, the delegates of British, Colonial, and 
American learned societies and Universities, 
Bishops, Deans, and other clergy, Sheriffs and 
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High Sheriffs, the representatives of friendly 
societies and of many other organizations. 
Near the end of the procession came Lord 
Northbrook, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, the designer of the statue, and 
the Mayor and Corporation of Winchester. 
Everywhere the leading and best-known 
figures in the long array were enthusiastically 
received, an especially warm reception, we 
are glad to say, being given to the Mayor, 
Mr. Bowker, to whose initiative and zeal the 
commemoration was so greatly indebted. 
At the statue a guard of honour of blue- 
jackets from H.M.S. Zxcedlen¢t was mounted. 
The opening proceedings consisted of a 
prayer by the Bishop of Winchester and the 
singing of the Chorus of Praise, composed 
by Dr. Arnold, the organist of Winchester 
Cathedral. The combined choirs, drawn from 
the cathedrals of Winchester, Salisbury, and 
Chichester, the Chapel Royal, Windsor, and 
elsewhere, were accompanied by the band of 
the Royal Marine Artillery. A few words 
from the Mayor introduced Lord Rosebery, 
who proceeded to deliver a very fine and 
effective address. He said: We are here 
to-day to consecrate a great memory, and to 
raise before our countrymen the standard of 
a great example. For a thousand years ago 
there died in this city one who by common 
consent represents the highest type of king- 
ship and the highest type of Englishman. It 
is meet and fitting that we should celebrate 
such an occasion. Around King Alfred 
there has grown up a halo of tradition such 
as would dim a lesser man, though his per- 
sonality stands out pure and distinct amid 
the legends, and yet for our purpose even 
the tradition is perhaps sufficient. The noble 
statue which I am about to unveil can only 
be an effigy of the imagination, and so the 
Alfred we reverence may well be an idealized 
figure. For our real knowledge of him is 
scanty and vague. We have, however, 
draped round his form, not without reason, 
all the highest attributes of manhood and 
kingship. The King without fear, without 
stain, and without reproach, is to us the true 
representation of Alfred. In him, indeed, 
we venerate not so much a striking actor in 
our history as the ideal Englishman, the 
perfect Sovereign, the pioneer of England’s 
greatness. With his name we associate our 





Metropolis, our fleet, our literature, our laws, 
our foreign relations, our first efforts at 
education. He is, in a word, the embodi- 
ment of our civilization. And yet so narrow 
was his stage, so limited his opportunities, 
that he would have marvelled not less than 
the son of Jesse or the son of Kish at the 
primacy to which he had been called, and 
at the secular reverence which embalms his 
memory. Even at his best he ruled over 
but a province; he made no great con- 
quests ; he wrote no great books; he knew 
none of the splendours of wealth and 
dominion ; there was nothing in him of the 
Alexander or the Czesar; he had none of 
the glories of Solomon, save wisdom alone. 
What, indeed, is the secret of his fame, of 
his hold on the imagination of mankind? 
It is, in the first place, a question of per- 
sonality. He has stamped his character on 
the cold annals of humanity. From another 
point of view we behold in his career the 
highest and best type of the qualities which 
we cherish in our national character. Note 
first his absorbed devotion to duty. ‘“ This 
will I say,” he writes, “that I have sought to 
live worthily while I lived, and after my life 
to leave to the men who come after me a 
remembrance in good works.” And he gave 
himself, we are told, wholly unreservedly to 
his royal responsibilities and the charge of 
his people. ‘Then, he was the first English- 
man of whom it is recorded that he never 
knew that he was beaten. Sometimes the 
Danes crushed him, sometimes he crushed 
the Danes; but he won in the end. Nor 
was it only with these that he had to contend. 
In the last twenty years of the half-century 
that was his life he struggled against agonizing 
disease and the paralyzing apprehension of 
its recurrence. That he should have done 
so much is wonderful ; that he should have 
done so much under this disability is amazing. 
Then, he had the supreme quality of truth. 
His word was his bond. That is a quality 
which was then rare among princes, and is 
never too common; but it is one which 
Englishmen love. He was known as the 
Truth-teller. It is a noble title, more dis- 
tinguished than the vapid and prostituted 
epithet of Great. In history he stands as 
Alfred the Truth-teller. Then he was a 
man, a complete man. What strikes one in 
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him, indeed, is his completeness. Com- 
plete is, I think, his distinctive epithet. 
Though profoundly pious, he was no ancho- 
rite; though a King, not a pompous and 
mysterious phantom ; though a passionate 
seeker after knowledge, not a pedant or a 
prig. He lived as a man among men, or he 
was “all things to all men,” in the best 
sense, interested in all worthy interests, 
mixing freely with his subjects, and playing 
among them, but with a little scroll of high 
thoughts always in his bosom, a man among 
men dealing all day with the common affairs 
of life, but with the high ideal burning at his 
heart. Is it not thus that great things are 
done? Is it not in the practical character, 
fired half unconsciously with imagination, that 
the best of the Briton is seen? And is there 
a higher specimen of this potent amalgam 
than Alfred? Then, he was a King, a true 
King, the guide, the leader, the father of his 
people. He did for them all that in their 
barbarous condition they required, and in so 
working a limited work for them he wrought 
an immortal work for us. He was the 
captain of all their enterprise, their indus- 
trial foreman, their schoolmaster, their lay 
bishop, their general, their admiral, their 
legislator. It is indeed less for what he did, 
great as were his achievements in relation 
to his opportunities, than for what he en- 
gendered that we now honour his name. 
He was cheered, we are told, in the distress 
of desertion and defeat by visions of the 
saints, who bade him be of good cheer. And 
little, indeed, could the hunted King in his 
rushy concealment amid the booming of the 
bitterns have realized the awful destinies 
which awaited him and his people. But 
suppose that in some such dream a seer had 
led him up into a mountain and shown him 
the England which was to be the England of 
which he had laid: the foundations, had not 
concealed from him the first dark hour in 
which his kingdom and race should be over- 
whelmed by a Norman invasion, of which 
the iron should enter the English soul—not 
to slay but to strengthen, to introduce, indeed, 
the last element wanted to compose an 
Imperial race—and then, passing over the 
ages, had solaced him by showing him the 
new England, as we see it, had led him to 
the banks of the Thames and had shown him 
VOL. XXXVII. 


the little Saxon fort developed into a world’s 
capital and a world’s mart, inhabited by 
millions, often crowded and distressed, but 
familiar with comforts unknown to a Saxon 
prince. Suppose that, guiding him through 
the endless maze of teeming dwellings, the 
seer had brought him to a palace where the 
descendants of his Witan conduct a system of 
Government which, remote indeed from per- 
fection, is the parent of most constitutions in 
the civilized world. Not far removed, again, 
the Saxon King might have beheld another 
palace consecrated to that jurisprudence 
which he himself, with a solemn invocation 
to the Almighty, had raised from the dead. 
And then, passing down and beyond the 
Imperial river, he might have been brought 
within sight of the British fleet, the offspring 
of his own poor boats. Suppose, moreover, 
that there could have been spread before 
him the opulent and brilliant vista of English 
literature, that promised land for which he 
was to prepare, but scarcely to enter—sup- 
pose that he could have seen in an unending 
procession the various nations which own the 
free fatherhood of the British Crown, and 
not merely these, but those descendants of 
his sparse subjects who, aggregated no doubt 
from many other races, are yet the central 
source of the American people—that people 
which, always divided from us by the Atlantic, 
and often by differences of policy and aspira- 
tion, cannot, if they will, be wholly separated, 
and in supreme moments of stress and sorrow 
irresistibly join hands with us across the 
centuries and the seas. Suppose, in a word, 
that he could have beheld as in unfolded 
tapestry the varying but superb fortunes of 
that indomitable race by whose cradle he 


_ had watched, would he not have seen in 


himself one of those predestined beings 
greater than the great, who seem uncon- 
sciously to fashion the destinies and mark 
the milestones of the world? And as he, 
looking forward, would have marvelled, so 
we, looking backward, marvel none the less, 
but proudly and gratefully consecrate this 
monument to the memory of Alfred the Good, 
Alfred the Truth-teller, Alfred the Father of 
his Country, and ours. 

The cheers which greeted the conclusion 
of the address had barely died away, when 
Lord Rosebery, stepping to the side of the 
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platform, pulled a cord ; the wrapping which 


‘hid the statue from view fell away, and the 


bronze figure of King Alfred stood revealed 
to the admiring eyes of the people. ‘Thunder- 
ous applause followed. The goth Battery 
Royal Field Artillery, stationed on St. Giles’s 
Hill, fired a salute. ‘‘God save the King” 
was sung with whole-souled vigour by the 
vast assemblage to the accompaniment of 
the massed bands. Cheers were given for 
Lord Rosebery, the Mayor of Winchester, 
Mr. Thornycroft, and the ceremony was over. 

Later the Mayor entertained a distinguish- 
ed company to luncheon in the Guildhall, 
when Lord Rosebery spoke with effect and 
humour. 

The other ceremonies of the day must be 
briefly chronicled. In the afternoon a special 
service, at which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury officiated, was held in the cathedral. 
The edifice was crowded. ‘The processional 
hymn, “ O God, our Help in ages past,” was 
sung by the combined choirs. 

Among the series of functions in the after- 
noon was the presentation of war medals by 
the Earl of Northbrook to men belonging to 
the Hampshire Regiment and other corps. 
This ceremony took place in front of the 
Guildhall, and was witnessed by a large 
crowd. Later there was a procession of 
school-children to the statue, when the 
National Anthem was sung. The Mayoress 


_ presented commemoration medals and bags 
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of sweetmeats to the children. In the even- 
ing there were sports and fireworks. 

The whole commemoration was a great 
success, and we most warmly congratulate 
the Mayor of Winchester and all who have 
worked so heartily with him on the thoroughly 
national and representative character of the 
celebrations that have marked so worthily the 
Millenary of King Alfred the Truth-teller. 
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UT OFF WITH A SHILLING” 
is a familiar phrase, but wills ex- 
emplifying the process are not 

: very common. Mr. W. B. Red- 
fern, of Cambridge, kindly sends us a copy 
of one such document which is in his posses- 





sion, and which he vouches for as quite 
genuine. It runs as follows: 


“En the name of God, Amen. Novem- 
ber the tenth 1699 according to the compu- 
tation of the Church of England, I Richard 
ffarmington of Guilded Mordon in the County 
of Cambridge being sick of body but of 
sound and parfect memory praised be God 
do make this my last will and Testament in 
mannor and forme following, ffirst I bequeath 
my soule into the hands of Almighty God 
my redeemer hoping that through the 
meritorious death of my Saviour Jeasus Christ 
to receave free pardon and forgiveness of all 
my sins and also for my body to be buried 
in Christian buriall at the discretion of my 
Executrix hereafter nominated. Itt I give 
my daughter Mary Martin and unto her 
husban one shilling apeece and 5 pound 
thay had allready for thaire part of the grove 
lying against little Green cutting against 
bushey Cloase Itt I give unto my daughters 
Elizabeth and Margret ffarmington between 
them my grove lying ainst Little Green 
cutting against Bushey Cloase—Item I give 
unto my daughters Elizabeth and Margret 
ffarmington ffifty shillings apeece to be paid 
out of the house by my son John ffarmington 
when he shall be of the full age of 21 yeares 
Itt [ give unto my daughter Sara farmington 
5 pounds to be paid out of the house by my 
son John ffarmington when he shall be at the 
age of 24 yeares 


Itt I give unto my 
Son John ffarmington my house and orchard 
to him and his heires for ever Itt I give 
unto my wife my house for her life if in case 
she keeps herselfe single but if she marries 
then she shall have only the moveables and 
no part in the house thus I make her sole 
Executrix of this my last will and testament 
revoking all other wills and testaments. In 
witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and seale the day of the yeare first above 
written. the marke of Richard ffarmington 
sealed in the p’ence of Barnaby Bartleane 
Robert Dottrill John Corye.” 


Then follows the usual abbreviated Latin 
ending to the will, commencing ‘“ Probatum 
fuit,” etc., and signed by the lawyer, G. Cooke. 
The seal has disappeared from the parch- 
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Redfern also possesses the 


Mr. 
original receipt for the two shillings, signed 
by the “husban” for himself and his wife. 


It is as follows : 


ment. 


“March 17th, 1700. 


“Received then of Mary ffarmington of 
Gildem Morden in the Countie of Cambridg 
one shilling as a legacy for my wife and one 
shilling as a Legacy to my self due to be 
paid us from the late will of Richard ffarm- 
ington deceased as also Received then of 
the said Mary ffarmington two shillings six 
penies as my ful part for the Grove for one 
whole year and do thereby acquit her from 
all dues and demands whatsoever. In the 
date whereof in witnes whereof I set 

hereunto my hand 

the day above written 
WILLIAM N JOINSWORTH 
his mark r 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 





“It has often been a matter of complaint in Vienna,” 
says the Atheneum, ‘‘that the many Roman antiqui- 
ties found in that city and its neighbourhood have 
never been gathered intoa common centre. The 
Common Council lately appointed an archeological 
commission to take steps for the foundation of a 
Museum Vindobonense for the reception and ex- 
hibition of the Roman antiquities belonging to the 
city. Two large rooms in the Rainergasse have 
been placed at the disposal of the commission as a 
temporary museum. One of these rooms is being 
set apart for the exhibition of the smaller finds, 
such as pottery, bronze, iron, and other articles, 
The other room, called the Lapidarium, will con- 
tain the oldest historical monument of Vienna, a 
tombstone of the first decade of the Christian era, 
Roman altars, the well-preserved fragments of a 
local mausoleum, and other relics of the Roman 
period.” 


2 ag OG 
The poet Dryden's house, No. 43, Gerrard Street, 
Soho, has been condemned by the London County 
Council, and the owner has been required to pull 
down and rebuild the front wall, or such part of it 
as may be ‘‘ loose, cracked, or otherwise defective.”’ 
John Dryden, it is said, used often to write in the 
ground-floor room next the street, and here he died 
in the year 1700. 

read) 
A curious find is reported from one of the Chincha 
Islands, off the coast of Peru. Ina bed of guano 


tomes 


an old ship’s compass was lately dug up, which, 
when cleaned, was found to be in working order. 
The case of the instrument is of brass, and it bears 
the engraved inscription: ‘‘ Jno. Warren, Chepe- 
side, Citty of London, Maker. 1699.". The com- 
pass has been sent to a museum in Lima. 


The second volume of the catalogue of the well- 
known Hunterian coin collection, now in the 
University of Glasgow, will shortly be ready for 
publication. 





VVVVVYVVVVVVVY 
PUBLICATIONS OF ARCH OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE first paper in the Tvansactions of the Essex 
Archaological Society, vol. viii., part ii., is a study 
of ‘Medieval Colchester—Town, Castle, and 
Abbey,’’ from MSS. in the British Museum, by 
the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley. Not the least 
interesting feature of a valuable paper, which is 
chiefly documentary, is the reproduction of a 
number of quaint pictures of Colchester, which 
have been thought to be contemporary with the 
MS. which they adorn, but which Mr. Astley 
thinks are ‘‘ probably due to some possessor of the 
book, somewhere in the fifteenth century, who 
thought he would embellish the margins of his 
book in this way.’’ The longest contribution is 
the first part of Mr. W. C. Waller’s account of 
‘‘An Extinct County Family: Wroth of Loughton 
Hall.’’ It was to a member of this family—" the 
lady most deserving her name and blood, Lady 
Mary Wroth’’—that Ben Jonson dedicated his 
Alchemist in 1610, and also addressed a poem, in 
the Underwoods, on her own sonnets; while the 
Lady Mary herself was the author of the once 
famous Urania, published in 1621. Among the 
other contents of the part are notes on ‘‘ Wallbury 
Camp, Great Hallingbury,’’ by Mr. I. C. Gould, 
and on ‘‘ The Castle of Stansted Montfitchet,’’ by 
Mr. Henry Laver; and short papers by Mr. J. H. 
Round on ‘‘ The Order of the Hospital in Essex,’’ 
‘*Helion of Helion’s Bumpstead,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Manor of Colne Engaine.’’ 


25 
In the Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
vol. xiv., part ii,, for 1901, the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould gives the third part (H to Ke) of his 
‘* Catalogue of Saints connected with Cornwall, 
with an Epitome of their Lives, and List of Churches 
and Chapels dedicated to them.” Cornwall abounds 
in saints with queer names, or with names which 
cannot be identified with certainty, and even Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s erudition is sometimes at fault. 
The “‘ Catalogue’ is most interesting. The Rev. 
S. Rundle sends a fresh and charming paper on 
‘*Cornish Chairs’’—natural, giants’, church, his- 
toric, and saints’. Among the illustrations are fine 
pictures, from photographs, of a noteworthy carved 
oak chair which stands within the sacrarium of 
St. Ladock Church, and of the so-called ‘St. 
Germo’s Chair,’’ a time-worn stone structure, 
containing a seat divided into three compartments, 
which stands in St. Germo’s Churchyard, but the 
origin and purpose of which are unknown. The 
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other contents of antiquarian interest include a 
paper on ‘‘ The Occurrence of Flint Flakes and 
Small Stone Implements in Cornwall,’ by Mr. 
Francis Brent ; ‘‘ Notes on the Churches of St. Mylor 
and Mabe,’’ with ten fine plates, by Mr. Thurstan 
C. Peter; and an illustrated comparison between 
the ‘“‘ Stone Circles of Cornwall and Scotland,” by 
Mr. A, L. Lewis. 
a a 

The greater part of the new issue of Archa@ologia 
Eliana, vol. xxiii., part i., is occupied by the Rev. 
J. F. Hodgson’s elaborate treatise on the much- 
disputed subject of ‘‘ Low Side Windows’ Mr. 
Hodgson carefully brings together and sets forth 
the various theories that have been advanced to 
explain the use and object of these windows. He 
accounts, with illustrations, for fifteen—some of 
them wild enough—and we should not have been 
surprised had he been able to produce a score, for 
on a subject in regard to which direct evidence is 
so absolutely lacking, guessing and special pleading 
are abundant. Mr. Hodgson’s essay is not finished 
in the part before us, so we are unable to say 
exactly what his final conclusions are; but he 
plainly supports the theory that ‘low side windows” 
were used in connection with the ‘‘ exhibition of 
lights, wherewith to dispel evil spirits.” In illustra- 
tion of the strong belief of old in the reality of evil 
spirits, and of the many protective devices more or 
less connected with lights, Mr. Hodgson takes a 
rapid survey of a very wide field. It is impossible 
here to fully indicate the scope of his inquiry ; but 
he includes chapters on medizval candelabra, the 
cross over the graves of the dead, protective symbols 
about coffins, chantry chapels, hearses, ‘‘ lanternes 
des morts,’’ churchyard crosses with lamps, Irish 
round towers, etc. We do not think that Mr. 
Hodgson has proved his point with regard to the 
object of the much-discussed windows, but he has 
written a most interesting and valuable essay on 
medizval and other ideas with regard to light as a 
protection against demons and evil spirits. The 
other papers include a thorough account of the 
“‘ Excavations at Chesters in September, 1900,"’ by 
Mr. Haverfield, and an article on ‘‘ Tynemouth 
Priory to the Dissolution in 1539, with Notes of 
Tynemouth Castle,’ by Mr. H. A, Adamson. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZZ/OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


On August 28 the East Herts ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SociETY, in conjunction with the St. ALBANS AND 
Herts ARCH#OLOGICAL SociETY, visited Hitchin. 
St. Mary’s Church, Bancroft, was first visited, and 
papers by Mr. Walter Millard and Mr. T. G, Lucas 
were read. The church is supposed to possess a 
genuine Rubens representing the offerings of the 
Magi. An outside inspection was also made under 
the guidance of Mr. Millard. The Biggin (Nor- 
man-French ‘‘ Béguinage,’’ nunnery) was next 
visited, and an interesting account was given by 
Mr. G. Aylott. Up to the time of the suppression 
of monasteries by Henry VIII. this building was 
occupied by an English Order of nuns known as 





the Gilbertines. The Order was established by: 
St. Gilbert, who was born in the year 1089. In 
the seventeenth century the building was converted 
into a school by one Joseph Kent, who left it as an 
almshouse to the town, for which purpose it is at 
present used. The Biggin contains eighteen 
rooms. After this a brief visit was paid to the 
Coopers’ Arms Inn, where the principal object of 
interest is a fine window dating from early in the 
sixteenth century, and some observations on the 
house were made by Mr. Aylott. The party then 
started for Fairfield, and on the way some of them 
visited the back-premises of the Angel Vaults Inn 
to see some very ancient woodwork. At Fairfield 
the large collection of local antiquities possessed 
by Mr. W. Ransom was seen. 
2 oO 2 

The LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society visited Leek in August. At the abbey the 
Rev. W. Beresford acted as guide, pointing out a 
fifteenth-century gateway, a thirteenth - century 
coffin-lid, and the ground-plan of the monastic 
buildings. He next took the party to a large 
rampart of earth in a field to the east of the abbey 
ruins. This rampart, he said, could be traced 
through Staffordshire in an oblique direction from 
Buxton to the river Severn, near Newport in 
Salop. Later in the day a visit was paid to 
Mr. Hulme’s farm, Abbey Green, where Mr. 
Beresford had some surprises in store. He showed 
the visitors the red flakes of rock peeping out of the 
ground, from which flakes of rock Leek got its 
name. Here was a quiet bay in the hills, pro- 
tected from cold winds and open to the sun, where 
the White Monks, who came from Pulton, near 
Chester, in 1214, probably spent the seven years 
from 1214 to 1221, till their abbey was ready for 
them. He showed the visitors a part of the 
medizeval cross which had formed, he thought, the 
centre of their place of worship during that seven 
years. And close by was the quarry where they 
hewed their stone. The floor of the cell, occupied 
by the superintendent monk, had been recently 
discovered through the thoughtfulness of Mr. G 
Hulme, who, on pulling up a young tree on the 
spot, found a tile sticking to its roots, and had then 
bared the pavement. It was when invited to see 
these tiles that he (Mr. Beresford) had noticed the 
extraordinary characteristics of the hill in which 
the quarry lies. These he then pointed out to the 
visitors, asking them to notice how a bold promon- 
tory of rock was cut off from the hill behind it bya 
deep trench, and how the promontory was made 
difficult of access by two sharp artificial escarp- 
ments, one above the other, which ran round the 
projecting sides. The top was defended by a 
rampart and trench, where watchmen or slingers 
could lie hidden from view ready to throw missiles 
upon an attacking party. Mr. Beresford explained 
that this ancient British station at Abbey Green 
was linked by roads with other stations. The 
defenders had provided themselves with a road, 
sunk in the ground along the bottom of Sudden 
Dale, deep enough for them to drive away their 
cattle towards the hills unobserved. That road 
led to another camp, near Tittesworth Farm, 
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and that camp was linked with another at Thorn- 
cliffe, and, further off, another near Colt’s Moor of 
a larger size, where cattle could be safely enclosed. 
The last three were camps in the forks of brooks, 
and defended at the side subtending the angle by 
trenches or ramparts. The roads linking these 
ancient British fortresses together were disused ; 
but those along the Roman line which became the 
Mark were still mostly in use. 
6 a 2% 

The annual summer meeting of the BrisToL AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was 
held on August 20, 21, and 22 at Chipping Camp- 
den, an interesting and quaint town on the Cots- 
wolds. The report, which was read at the annual 
business meeting, showed that the society was in a 
flourishing condition. It was stated that the in- 
vestigations which were commenced on the site of 
the Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary, Hayles, in 1899 
were continued in 1900, and the abbey church was 
carefully excavated, under the superintendence of 
Mr. St. Clair Baddeley and the general secretary. 
The excavations had been temporarily suspended, 
owing to the sale of the Toddington estate ; but it 
was hoped that they would be recommenced next 
year. The purchaser, Mr. H. Andrews, had 
assured the secretary and Mr. Baddeley of his 
lively interest in the work, and had led them to 
believe that they would have his valuable assist- 
ance and sympathy. Lord Sherborne had presented 
to the society a Calendar of Deeds in his posses- 
sion, and Mr. F. F. Fox had presented The Little 
Red Book of Bristol—two handsome quarto volumes. 
The council had purchased Dugdale’s Extinct 
Barony and several similar works. The council 
had gladly adopted the suggestion of the Congress 
of Archeological Societies, that a list of the monu- 
mental effigies in Bristol and Gloucestershire 
should be compiled under the direction of that 
society. The committee would be glad to receive 
offers of help in the rural deaneries of Winch- 
combe, Camden, and the Forest. Mr. Latimer, 
who had ably represented the society as local 
secretary at Bristol for some years, had resigned 
his post, and the council had appointed Mr. J. E. 
Pritchard, F.S.A., in his room. Mr. Pritchard 
had already greatly strengthened the position of 
the society at Bristol, having proposed fifty-five 
new members during the last nine months. 


a bd} 
On August 21 the East RipING ANTIQUARIAN 
Society visited the Wolds. At the summit of 
Duggleby Mound, or ‘‘ Howe,”’ the Rev. E. M. 
Cole read a highly-interesting paper on the site. 
He described the opening of the tumulus on 
the Howe" by Sir Tatton Sykes. The work 
was entrusted to the care of Mr. J. R. Mortimer, 
of Driffield, whose skill and experience admirably 
qualified him for the task. The mound was found 
to be 18 feet high at the western end, and 22 feet at 
the eastern. The original summit had been worn 
down or removed, so as to constitute a somewhat 
level platform 47 feet in diameter. The base of 
the mound showed a diameter of more than 
120 feet. It was soon ascertained, from scattered 
human bones belonging to two bodies and numerous 


fragments of Anglo-Saxon and medizval pottery, 
iron scissors, carved bone, combs, etc., that inter- 
ments had taken place of a more recent date than 
the original construction of the mound, and that 
these had been disturbed by a previous opening. 
It appears that about the year 1798 the Rev. 
Christopher Sykes, brother of the late Sir Tatton, 
made an attempt to open the ‘ Howe,” but 
abandoned the task after penetrating to a depth of 
about 8 feet from the present summit. 


On September 2 the NEwcasTLE Society oF 
ANTIQUARIES visited Bishop Middleham, Sedge- 
field, Grindon, Bishopton, and Great Steinton. 
At Bishop Middleham the party were escorted by 
the Vicar, the Rev. M. B. Parker, through the 
church. There are some very fine grave-coverings 
both outside and inside the north porch. Two 
finely-preserved hatchments, with legends attached 
to each, are hung above the north and south 
porches. An old font of Frosterley marble lies in 
the vestry. In the chancel floor there is a grave- 
covering with a chalice upon it. At the extreme 
end the walls give back a hollow sound to knocks, 
seeming to suggest a covered piscina, although the 
situation appears to be too far east for such a 
vessel. The nave arches are peculiarly twisted, 
owing to the badly-constructed spring from the 
capitals. The detached pillars in the south porch 
are very badly weather-eaten. Among the tombs 
in the churchyard are those of Brabant, a Vicar 
during the Commonwealth, and of the Surtees 
family. gClose by the church is the site of the 
Bishop's palace, or manor place, at which two of the 
prelates died—De Insula in 1283, and Kellawe in 
1316. The foundations are quite covered with turf, 
but the principal plan is yet well defined, and the 
site would afford some interesting excavation work. 
Almost the whole length of the Bishop's park wall 
is traceable. The visitors partook of coffee at the 
vicarage, where they saw some interesting docu- 
ments relating to the church. The church is 
evidently of Early English date—about 1330. 
There are two bells, one of them bearing the 
unusal invocation to the Virgin, the other of 1723. 
25 
The YoRKSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOcIETY visited 
Hull on August 22. At the Trinity House Mr. 
T. M. Fallow, F.S.A., described the valuable col- 
lection of ancient plate. Trinity and St. Mary’s 
Churches were afterwards visited, and a paper was 
read at each edifice by Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., on 
its history, and by Mr. J. Bilson, F.S.A., on its 
architecture. Leaving St. Mary’s, the party split 
into two sections, one accepting the guidance of 
Colonel Pudsey for a tour of the old houses in 
High Street, and the other proceeding to the Town 
Hall, where Mr. Boyle exhibited and explained 
some of the old charters and silver. 
2 

The members of the HAMPSHIRE FIELD CLUB AND 
ARCHZOLOGICAL Society on September 12 visited 
Dummer and Overton, two parishes in the north 
of Hampshire which have, in their way, helped to 
make county history. Prior to inspecting the 
interesting church at Dummer, the party visited 
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a field, now under cultivation, on the estate of Sir 
Richard Rycroft, Bart., which beyond doubt is the 
site of an extensive Celtic burial-place. The first 
discovery of urns was made there in 1888, and 
since then several others have been found, but no 
systematic exploration of the site has been made, 
though experts believe it would yield results cf 
great interest to archeologists. The urns are 
deposited in the earth upside down. [In anticipa- 
tion of the visit of the club, Dr. Andrews, who was 
the director of the excursion for the day, had, by 
permission of Sir Richard, made some excavations, 
and no less than three urns, with the accompany- 
ing food vessels, were laid bare to the visitors, in 
situ, and within 3 or 4 feet of each other. One of 
the large urns discovered thirteen years ago is to be 
seen in the Hartley Institution, others are in the 
Reading Museum. Those seen on Thursday will 
probably be sent to the British Museum. At 
Overton the party were received by the Rector, the 
Rev. Canon Stenning, who first of all conducted 
them to Quidhampton, on the outskirts of the 
village, to inspect a Saxon cell, which is in ex- 
cellent preservation. The wall is of herring-bone 
flint work, and Mr. Shore said it was one of the 
oldest buildings in the county. There was no 
question that the wall was Saxon, and possibly the 
building was one of the two ancient churches men- 
tioned in Domesday Book in connection with Over- 
ton. On the way to Overton Church the source 
of the Test at Polhampton was pointed out, and 
also one of the four old mills mentioned in Domes- 
day. At the church the visitors were met by Mr. 
W. W. Portal, President of the Club, and Mrs. 
Portal. Inside the building the Rector gave some 
interesting details concerning the architectural 
features of the church—which was restored in 
1854-1855, much that would be treasured now being 
then destroyed—and of the little known of its 
history. He said that Overton itself was an 
interesting place. There were many evidences of 
Roman occupation, and the great Roman road 
from Silchester to Sarum was three miles north, 
and probably Overton was made a station because 
of the advantage it afforded by its excellent water. 





Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


THE PitcrRims’ WAY FROM WINCHESTER TO CAN- 
TERBURY. By Julia Cartwright. New edition. 
Many illustrations by A. Quinton. London: 
Hi. Virtue and Co., Ltd., 1901. 4to.; pp. viii, 
105. Price 10s. 6d. 

It is little wonder that a new edition has been 
called for of this charming book. Antiquaries often 






sigh over the slight regard paid by so many of their 
countrymen to the claims of age and to the beauty 
that comes with time. They can point to vandalism 
here and “ restoration” there, and, in general, to far 
too much reckless destruction of our rich inheritance 
from the days of old. But there is another side to 
the picture. Rural England has always been a strong- 
hold of all the conservative forces in respect of lan- 
guage and custom and tradition. We know well that 
great and inevitable changes are altering all this; but 
even yet there is very much in English rural speech and 
life and habits of thought to link us to the days of a 
long-vanished past. Pilgrimages are centuries out of 
date, and the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury no 
longer draws devout wayfarers from all parts of the 
kingdom ; yet the road by which so many pilgrims 
from the West Country, and so many of their foreign 
brethren who landed at Southampton, wended their 
way along the southern slope of the Surrey hills and 
through the Weald of Kent, is still known in many 
places to the rustics as the ‘ Pilgrims’ Way,” or the 
** Pilgrims’ Road.” It is a pleasant route by which 
Miss Cartwright leads us from Winchester, through 
some of the most charming and characteristic of English 
country scenes to the goal at Canterbury. She be- 
guiles the way with pleasant chit-chat, and seldom 
fails to point out the many beauties which attract the 
eye of both the archeologist and the lover of the pic- 
turesque along the road. The mere mention of some 
of the names of the places through which the ‘‘ Way” 
takes us is suggestive of a mine of antiquarian wealth, 
of historical associations, and of picturesque beauty— 
Alton, Shalford, Albury, Shere, Reigate, Chevening, 
Wrotham, Lenham, Charing, Godmersham, Harble- 
down. The very many excellent illustrations, mostly 
full-page plates, add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the volume. By the courtesy of the publishers we are 
able to give one which shows a general and charac- 
teristic view of the countryside as seen from the Pil- 
grims’ Road. It is just such a scene as the modern 
pilgrim may feast his eyes upon as he follows in the 
track of the devout of long ago along the grassy lanes 
which mark the route of the ancient Way on the 
southern slope of the curiously shaped chalk ridge 
between Farnham and Guildford known as the Hog’s 
Back. The frontispiece is a fine rendering of Percy 
Robertson’s etching of the church at Shere—the little 
village nestling at the foot of the Surrey hills between 
Guildford and Dorking, whose charms are known to 
every wanderer afoot or awheel through that most 
picturesque district. 
*x x 


THE GERM: THOUGHTS TOWARDS NATURE IN 
Poetry, LITERATURE, AND ART, 1850. A 
reprint in facsimile. Introduction by W. M 
Rossetti. London: LZiliot Stock, 1901. Price 
Ios. 6d. net. 

The Germ, like some other works, has hitherto 
been more talked about than known, for the original 
issue is exceedingly scarce ; but this reprint, which is 
an exact reproduction of the original, makes it fairly 
accessible to students and art-lovers. Here we have 
the four parts of the Germ, indistinguishable in ap- 
pearance from the numbers as they were first issued, 
with the plates and advertisements exactly repro- 
duced. The etchings by Holman Hunt, James Collin- 
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son, F, Madox Brown, and W. H. Deverell are faith- 
fully and exactly reproduced. It is not quite correct 
to speak of the four parts of the Germ, for only the 
first two bore that name; numbers.3 and 4 were 
called Art and Poetry. But the Art and Poetry of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood fell flat in 1850, and 
the venture did not get beyond the fourth issue. Yet 
among the contents of these four pamphlets are the 
first versions of Dante Rossetti’s ‘‘ Blessed Damozel ” 
and various other poems, of Woolner’s ‘‘ My Beautiful 
Lady,” and of a variety of the early work of Christina 
Rossetti and Coventry Patmore. The reprint has, in- 
deed, much more than an antiquarian interest, and its 
value is much increased by the full introduction by Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, which is stitched in a separate wrapper 
quite apart from the facsimile pamphlets. No one is 
so well justified to write on the Germ as Mr. Rossetti, 
for no one knows so much as he— the original editor— 
of the history of the magazine’s inception and publi- 
cation. In his introductory tractate he gives a full 
account of the formation of the Brotherhood, and of 
all the arrangements connected with the publication 
of their venture ; he describes its reception at the 
hands of friends and critics; and gives a detailed 
account of the various contributions, with the names 
of the writers. Mr. Stock, who has had this repro- 
duction in view for many years, may be congratulated 
on the entirely successful result of his undertaking. 


x ok ak 
CouNTY FoLktiore, Vol. II. Examples of printed 
Folklore concerning the North Riding of York- 
shire, York, and the Ainsty. Collected and 
edited by Mrs. Gutch. London: D. Nuit (for 
the Folklore Society). 1901. 8vo., pp. xxxix, 
447. Price 15s. net. 

An inevitable drawback to collections made on the 
system adopted in this volume and its predecessor 
is a certain amount of repetition ; but Mrs. Gutch 
deserves special credit for the care she has taken to 
avoid, so far as possible, giving in detail what is 
common to other parts of the country. She use- 
fully summarizes and indicates, or simply indexes, 
where a less discreet compiler would have mercilessly 
iterated. Mrs. Gutch’s lively preface and her long 
list of authorities show that she has swept her chosen 
field pretty thoroughly, and it is indeed an amazingly 
full and varied collection of gleanings which she puts 
before us. The arrangement is excellent, and, although 
there is little actual novelty in the matter, students 
will find the volume a most useful and handy compi- 
lation. The sections on “Goblindom” and ‘‘ Local 
Customs” are perhaps the most striking ; but under 
“ Tales and Ballads,” “ Place and Personal Legends,” 
“Festivals, etc.’”—and, indeed, under almost all the 
nineteen headings—there is much matter of value 
and interest. Mrs. Gutch may be congratulated on 
having carried out an undertaking involving much 
patient labour in thorough and workmanlike fashion. 


* k * 

Two NorFOLK VILLAGES. By Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley, M.A. Norwich: 4. H. Goose. 1901. 
8vo., pp. 48. Price, paper, Is.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Astley here reprints, with additional notes and 
translations of the original documents, a paper which 
he contributed to a recent part of the British Arche- 
ological Association’s Journal. The villages described 





are East and West Rudham. Mr. Astley notes the 
prehistoric relics which have been found in their 
vicinity, runs rapidly through their annals in historic 
times, and fully describes the churches of the two 
villages. The illustrations add much to the interest 
of a readable and attractive booklet. One picture 
shows the two faces of a beautiful fourteenth-century 
floriated cross, which stands on the southern apex of 
the roof of the south transept of East Rudham Church, 
It is much weatherworn, but is impressively massive 
and still very beautiful. The appendices contain four 
original documents relating to the two parishes and 
to Coxford Priory, and translations of the same. The 
profits, if any, of the publication are to be devoted to 
the replacing in the church of certain alabaster frag- 
ments, of which illustrations are given, which were 
discovered some years ago cased over in the north 
wall of the sacrarium, and are supposed to be portions 
of a highly-ornamented reredos of rich fifteenth-century 
workmanship. From the drawings given they are 
certainly very interesting fragments. 


In the Genealogical Magazine for September the 
legal lore as regards the peerage of Mr. Anthony 
Hope in 7Zrzstram of Blent is defended against the 
attacks of Mr. Gerard Fiennes. The number also 
contains, zzéer alia, articles on “The Baronies of 
Fauconberg, D’Arcy, and Meinill,” and on ‘The 
Armorial Bearings of a Lady.” The frontispiece is 
a picture of the Lord High Steward breaking his 
wand at the conclusion of the Earl Russell trial. 
We have also on our table Zast London Antiquities, 
September, with special articles on “ East London 
and the Forest of Epping,” and ‘‘ Maritime Stepney” 
—the latter of fresh and special interest ; the Archi- 
tects’ Magazine, August, with a capitally illustrated 
paper on Laon, by G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.L.B.A. ; 
Last Anglian, July; Le Chéteau d’Hardelot, Notes 
Historiques (Boulogne, Imp. Delahodde, 26, Rue 
Nationale), a little descriptive handbook which 
should be very useful to visitors to Hardelot, the 
newest seaside resort near Boulogne to come into 
notice; the Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, for the year ended June 30, 
1899; the Reports of the United States Museum for 
the year ended June 30, 1897, part ii., and for the 
years ended June 30, 1898, and 1899. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the “ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











